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WITH LOGIC 


NTIL recently the two Europes faced each other like 

clenched fists. Now. warmed by the universal fear of 

annihilating war (for it is in the hydrogen bomb and 
not in any change of heart that the détente had its genesis), they 
are beginning to relax. Peace is no longer a dirty or a dangerous 
word. The easing of tension is faster in Western than in Eastern 
Europe for obvious reasons, and herein lie equally obvious 
dangers. It is Russia that sets the pace and seems to retain the 
initiative. But Russia has been brought to do so only because 
of the West’s hard-won unity and its firmness in the face of 
Russia’s unremitting threat. The lessons are clear enough: 
first, that unity and firmness are the prerequisites of any suc- 
cessful negotiation, and, secondly, that to forget this now that 
a welcome relaxation of tension has been achieved would be to 
invite the most unwelcome consequences. Which is to say that 
the three Western Foreign Ministers meeting in New York this 
week, together with Dr. Adenauer, should decide to approach 
Geneva determined to do business but remembering that the 
Russians are never wilier as bargainers than when they come 
bearing gifts. So long as there is neither weakness nor appear- 
ance of weakness on the part of the West, then the road of 
negotiation which Geneva will open may lead at long last to a 
securer peace in Europe. There might at least be one path to 
be followed, in President Eisenhower's phrase, ‘with logic and 
profit.’ 

At the centre of divided Europe lies divided Germany, and 
Germany’s main preoccupation is, and will remain, reunifica- 
tion. But on what terms? Russia’s invitation to Dr. Adenauer. 
who was a fascist reptile only the other day, may be regarded 
either as a vindication of that wise man’s pro-Western policies. 
or as a trap which will snap shut and open again to reveal a 
Western Germany hopelessly divided and ready to resume its 


AND PROFIT 


pre-war role of malignant cancer. There is no lack of pessim- 
ists ready to deafen us with warnings that anything Germans 
do is bound to be wicked, but such defeatism fortunately grows 
more obviously idle to all but those who are fixed in the 
rhirties. Dr. Adenauer has shown by his every action that his 
promise of ‘close and loyal partnership’ with the West is no 
mere expediency; the West German people by their support for 
him have regularly confounded the prophets of doom; and the 
general reaction to the Russian invitation refuted the suspicion 
that Western Germany might be willing to accept neutralisa- 
tion as the price of unification. Dr. Adenauer can be trusted by 
the West and his assurances of loyalty taken at their face 
value—must indeed be trusted, for he represents a sovereign 
State, and because, as President Eisenhower said, ‘the German 
people, make no mistake about it, have the right to solve their 
own problems.’ 

It is a sorry waste of energy to invent imaginary bogeys when 
existing difficulties are enough to be going on with. In the first 
place it seems unlikely that Russia cherishes much hope of 
German unification on terms favourable to itself. Secondly, if 
any such offer were made it is certain that Dr. Adenauer would 
reject it. Thirdly, if he did, it is only by a lone stretch of the 
imagination that one can see this disastrous! | cakening his 
position at home; for every party has taken car. to reject the 
idea of neutrality. Too much discussion of the German prob- 
lem is rooted in the circumstances of yesterday, determined by 
non-existent conditions, and cast in obsolete categories. Ger- 
many’s safety lies now, and will in future lie, in its close asso- 
ciation with the West. The Russians know the new German 
temper. and unless they are playing a remarkably complex 
game of double-bluff there is little danger of the Geneva nego- 
tiations foundering on the German reef. 


MONCKTON’S MILLIONS 


HE strike settlement resembled nothing so much as the 
ending of a musical comedy. All the apparently irrecon- 
cilable misunderstancings inexplicably vanished; the 
happy couple were found smiling bravely at each other through 
their tears; and that dear old uncle-figure, Lord Justice Morris, 
prepared to donate the dowry. We, the audience, applauded 
happily. Only when we found ourselves outside, in the dank 
June night, did we recollect that the dowry will come out of 
our pockets without as much as a by-your-leave; and we began 
to wonder how we could have applauded so foolish a perform- 
ance 
Foolish it has been—particularly the last scene, with strikers 
and employers, Ministers and unions, Government and TUC, 
all performing a kind of lunatic ‘Lancers’"—‘setting to partners’ 
between Smith Square, Whitehall, and Marylebone. It looked 
very energetic and worthy, but nothing came of it all except a 


different and (on the face of it) unwise form of arbitration. One 
incident in particular typifies the antics of the last few days. 
The Transport Commission had been instructed not to negotiate 
under duress: the strike must end first. But the footplate men’s 
union executive had been instructed not to call the strike off 
before a settlement was reached. So an ingenious backstage 
compromise was reached whereby the BTC gave way, tem- 
porarily, in order that the union might call off the strike 
‘voluntarily —and boast of its statesmanship and sense of 
responsibility. Significantly, it was the wretched BTC which 
had to lose face—not the union. 

What emerges from all this play-acting, as we said last week, 
is that labour disputes on the railways need to be put on a 
different, civil service footing. Peccavimus: the civil servant 
does not pledge himself formally to renounce strike action. 
But in-effect the pledge exists. The isolated cases Mr. Mayne 
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mentions in our correspondence columns are on the periphery, 
where it is sometimes a matter of opinion whether ‘civil servants’ 
is the correct term. The civil servant, proper, knows that he is 
not as other men are; that he does not withdraw his labour as a 
bargaining counter, because the danger to the community out- 
weighs the advantage to his group of retaining the right to strike. 
The railwaymen should accept the same limitation. 

But the correspondent who chides us for demanding new 
legislation is mistaken. We were advocating a new climate of 
opinion, leading to a change not of laws but of custom—to the 
ending of irresponsible and dangerous strikes. As our corres- 
pondent says and as we have been urging, the first need is for 
better labour relations. Workers in the nationalised industries 
appear to have reached the stage when even the most foolish 
of strikes satisfies a psychological need. This strike was the 
product not of specific grievances, but of a sense of frustration 
and resentment. The removal of such feelings is one of the new 
Government’s most urgent tasks. 


HEROIN 


EROIN is in the position of the prisoner in the dock. 

The charge is that it does more harm as an element in the 
international drug traffic than it does good in relieving pain. 
Upon this charge it has been found guilty and banished. 
It is impossible to feel that the case against it has been 
made out in a way which would satisfy a British court. High 
official opinion, represented by the Minister of Health’s Medi- 
cal Advisory Committee, considers that there are satisfactory 
substitutes for heroin; but weighty unofficial opinion (includ- 
ing Mr. Walter Elliot and the British Medical Association) 
believes that there is, for certain kinds of pain, no adequate 
substitute. And, further, it is acknowledged that the substitutes 
are themselves habit-forming, and so, actually or potentially, 
little less dangerous than heroin. The issue is a grave one. The 
case in which heroin is most typically prescribed is the terminal 
case of cancer. The responsibility of withholding relief here is 
appalling, even if benetit were certain to result elsewhere. It is 
good news that the Minister has consented to see a BMA dele- 
gation on the subject. It will be better news still when he 
permits heroin to resume its merciful operation. 


Portrait of the Week 


"T=: strike is over. After a week spent in negotiations, 
Byzantine in their tortuousness and Chinese in their 
tedium, ASLEF, the NUR and the British Transport 
Commission have kissed and made it up, and this touching 
tableau, so suggestive of the groups of Mercy, Peace, Truth and 
Righteousness favoured by sculptors of the Middle Ages, 
presumably indicates that all will be gas and gaiters from now 
on. That there will, at any rate, be plenty of the first commodity 
has been assured by the appointment of an independent referee 
to arbitrate between ASLEF and the BTC on the question of 
what wage is appropriate for engine drivers, motormen and 
third-year firemen. Lord Justice Morris will, doubtless, fulfil 
this function admirably as he has done on similar occasions 
before, but the travelling public may well be inclined to ask 
why two weeks of great inconvenience were necessary before 
this relatively simple arrangement was reached. However, as 
The Times says in its classic English prose, ‘Sir Walter 
Monckton and his officials deserve praise for their skill and 
patience,” and, if Sir Anthony Eden’s ‘dangerous new doctrine’ 
has taken a beating, no one is a penny the worse for that— 
except possible future purchasers of railway tickets. 
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Parliament, in one of those oppressive displays of respon- 
sibility for which it is noted at moments of national crisis, had 
already put off its debate on the strike and agreed to renew the 
regulations made under the state of emergency, and the 
announcement of a settlement was greeted with relief by all 
parties and a big hand for the Minister of Labour from Mr. 
Attlee. Meanwhile, dockers of the NASD are still out, and the 
seamen on strike at Liverpool, who had already succeeded 
in preventing the sailing of the Saxonia, announced their 
intention of doing the same by the Queen Mary at Southamp- 
ton. Typically enough, the motion ‘The right to strike must be 
restricted’ has been carried in the Oxford Union, that home of 
still-born causes. 

In Parliament the Queen’s Speech does not appear to have 
aroused any special controversy. Clean air, Road Traffic Bill, 
Valuation Bill, inquiry about land tribunals—these technicali- 
ties are not things to stir MPs, even if they fully understand 
them. More interest has centred on the doings of the Labour 
Party, where Mr. Chuter Ede and Mr. Shinwell have now 
followed Dr. Dalton out of the Shadow Cabinet, Mr. Ede 
declaring, in one of the most amusing communications of its 
kind for some years, that while ‘we have all recognised and 
deplored Dalton’s failing physical powers and can sympathise 
with him,” he himself was by no means senile yet. Also axed 
was Mr. Whiteley, the Labour Chief Whip, who was replaced 
by Mr. Bowden, his assistant. 

But the most curious episode of the week was the unanimity 
with which the Parliamentary Labour Party displayed alarm 
and despondency at the thought that it might be going to lose 
Mr. Attlee as its head. There has been nothing like it since 
Cincinnatus was called from his plough, but the motives of 
Mr. Bevan holding the Leader of the Opposition from the 
delights of Cherry Tree Cottage seem rather more open to 
question than those of the patres conscripti recalling their 
ageing dictator. As for Mr. Gaitskell . . . 


M. MoLotoy CONDESCENDS 

Foreign affairs this week have been devoted to a minor 
frenzy of diplomatic activity leading up to the talks ‘at the 
summit,” which the Russians have now rather grudgingly 
agreed to hold at Geneva on July 18. M. Molotov has set off for 
San Francisco, passing through Paris, and, in a gesture of 
unequalled amiability, condescending to take lunch with M. 
Faure, the French Prime Minister. Dr. Adenauer has arrived 
in Washington and is understood to be discussing the line to 
be taken on the German problem at Geneva as well as his own 
possible visit to Moscow. He and President Eisenhower are 
reported to have agreed that German reunification should be 
one of the Western objectives at Geneva and also to have given 
it as their opinion that the idea of neutrality in no way applied 
to Germany. The Russians have also made their stipulations: 
an announcement by the Tass Agency states that there can be 
no question of discussing Eastern Europe or world com- 
munism at Geneva. 

Dr. Adenauer has left behind him an orderly political scene 
in Western Germany, but there are elements of disruption 
which must give him some cause for anxiety. The rejection by 
the Bundesrat (the Upper House of the Federal Parliament) of 
a Bill allowing volunteers for a German army to be recruited 
before constitutional obstacles to the creation of such an army 
had been overcome was significant in that the chairman of the 
committee considering the Bill was Dr. Strater, Christian- 
Democrat Minister for Federal Affairs in the Jand government 
of North Rhine-Westphalia, and it is regarded as significant 
that Dr. Adenauer has not taken Herr van Brentano, his 
Foreign Minister,to Washington with him. There have also been 
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riots at Goslar, where a rally of the extreme Right-Wing 
Stalhelm organisation led to trouble, and Herr Schliiter, Lower 
Saxon Minister of Education, has resigned as a consequence 
of the accusations of Nazi-ism brought against him. Which 
goes to show that it is, now as ever, dangerous to offend the 
University of Géttingen. 

French policy in view of the Geneva talks has been outlined 
by M. Pinay, He has said that the objectives of Western policy 
are ‘to ensure Western cohesion and simultaneously to seek an 
international détente’ and also that ‘it is impossible to imagine 
a neutral or neutralised Germany.’ However, given the banal 
quality of his remarks, it is not surprising that French attention 
has been focused on something more dramatic—the assassina- 
tion by counter-terrorists in Morocco of M. Jacques Lemaigre- 
Dubreuil, the French financier and owner of the newspaper 
Maroc-Presse, which has recently been advocating a policy of 
reconciliation between French and Moroccans. M. Lemaigre- 
Dubreuil had been closely associated with American diplo- 
matic and intelligence activity during the war (he was General 
Giraud’s chef de cabinet), and it is possible that he may have 
been associated in the minds of extremists among French 
settlers in Morocco with American policies in the protectorate. 

Whatever the reason for his murder, the affair has created 
enough of a shock to cause the French government to send 
M. Wybot, director of security police, to Morocco. Whether he 
will be able to spur the local police into finding the culprits is 
questionable. The last police inspector to inquire too closely 
into counter-terrorist activity was killed in a mysterious car 
accident, and the example is not encouraging. M. Mendés- 
France has also left suddenly for North Africa, and General 
Rime-Bruneau has inexplicably been allowed to return to 
Tunisia, from which he was deported after making inflamma- 
tory attacks on the agreement with the Tunisian nationalists. 

Other trouble spots this week include Buenos Aires, where 
Argentine Catholics have been demonstrating against the 
Perén government’s intention of introducing legislation to 
make Argentine a lay State. President Perén has called the 
clergy ‘wolves in sheep’s clothing,” many of them have been 
arrested and there has been much rioting in the streets. The 
Dow commission on land reform in Kenya has produced its 
report that advocates abolition of all restrictions on the use 
of land with a view to higher production. Trade union leaders 
have been arrested in Singapore where a state of effervescence 
continues. 

The proprietor and editor of an Australian local paper have 
been jailed for breach of Parliamentary privilege. They are said 
to have blackmailed an MP, but Dr. Evatt has accused the 
government of suppressing a report from the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives in which it was said that no breach 
of privilege had been committed. The Hong Kong police have 
offered £6,250 for information leading to the arrest of the 
saboteurs of the Indian aircraft carrying Chinese delegates to 
the Bandoeng conference, and a British consul in the USA has 
had his immunity tampered with by a federal judge. 

On the credit side, President Eisenhower has offered to assist 
ull free nations who want to develop atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes and Britain is to build six more atomic reactors (this 
at a moment when it has just been revealed by an American 
physicist how cheap and comparatively easy it is to manu- 
facture hydrogen bombs). The adverse balance of trade for the 
United Kingdom was smaller last month, and the magnificent 
library of the India Office is to remain in this country. 

Odd news items include the terrible disaster at Le Mans, 
where, in the course of the 24-hour race, seventy-seven people 
were killed and many more injured when a Mercédés driven 
by Pierre Levegh crashed into the crowd and exploded. The 
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organisers of the race have been widely criticised for continu- 
ing with it (it was eventually won by Mike Hawthorne in a 
Jaguar) and the whole incident has drawn attention to the need 
for greater safety precautions to protect the spectators at such 
races. In the first Test match England beat South Africa by an 
innings and five runs, Tyson bringing his Test wickets up to 
fifty in the ten months he has been playing in the English team. 

On the ecclesiastical front, it now appears that the election 
of the Maronite patriarch of Antioch reported last week was 
carried out by direct papal decree rather than, as is usual, by 
a synod. This is what Pio Nono in one of his more expansive 
moments called ‘Un colpo di stato di Dominiddio.’ The Com- 
missioner of Metropolitan Police has stated in his annual report 
that ‘traffic congestion in London is a constant source of com- 
plaint and criticism,’ a sentence which will draw hollow 
Jaughter from motorists, and Mr. Mikardo (with a curious lack 
of self-knowledge) has said that the British aircraft industry is 
‘a prototype circus run by showmen.’ A note of civilisation is 
struck by the fact that it is the two-hundredth anniversary of 
Brillat-Savarin, and of humour by the German supreme court’s 
pronouncement that the sun is uninhabitable. These lawyers! 


Political Commentar 
itical C tary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 
‘ NE thing at a time,’ a Conservative said to me the 
other day when I asked him why the Prime Minister 
had not yet announced any changes in his Govern- 
ment. ‘Anthony’s got his hands full with the strike, you must 
remember.’ (Conservatives can be divided into those who refer 
to the Prime Minister as Anthony and those who adopt Mr. 
David Low’s offensive use of Tony.) Well, the strike is now 
over (until the next one) and with any luck Sir Anthony Eden 
will not be broadcasting to the nation again before National 
Cat Week. He has plenty of time to go over the list of ailing 
and failing Ministers and the much longer list of aspiring 
young Edens who sit behind him in the House of Commons. 
(Not all of them are related to him; it’s just an accident that 
they all look so much like him.) The strongest rumour at the 
moment is that Sir Walter Monckton has really made up his 
mind to leave and that this time nothing will stop him. If this 


' is true, then Sir Anthony will have the opportunity (without 


having to create it) of substantially reconstructing his Govern- 
ment. Sir Walter’s successor will fill a vital position in the 
Government. Although Mr. H. Watkinson, the No. 2 at the 
Ministry of Labour since 1951, has been a valuable aide to 
Sir Walter and is trusted by the unions, | doubt whether Sir 
Anthony will think he has the size for the position of Minister. 

The appointment of Sir Walter’s successor will, in fact, be 
interesting from two points of view. In the first place, the post 
is so important that to be chosen for it will be a signal mark of 
the Prime Minister’s favour. (If only there were another Mr. 
Anthony Nutting, then how easy it would be; in fact, if only 
there were ten Mr. Anthony Nuttings. then Sir Anthony’s 
Cabinet would choose itself.) In the second place, the Minister 
of Labour must have a great direct and indirect influence on 
the Government’s economic policy. It will therefore be interest- 
ing to see whether the new Minister is a nominee of Mr. R. A. 
Butler. (One of the five or six Mr. Reginald Maudlings, for 
example.) Of course, Sir Walter’s anxiety to return to the law 
may again be overborne. But I do not think so. Sir Walter has 
had a tough time, and no one will deny him his meed of credit 
for always finding the least painful way of giving way to 
irresistible pressures. But it is going to be a lot worse from now 
on. The importance of the railway strike is that it has been the 
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first important official strike since the war. It will require some- 
one who is more interested in the real issues which are at stake 
and less interested in the arts of negotiation than Sir Walter 
Monckton to find a coherent attitude to the next official strikes. 


Mr. Shinwell may have refused to stand again for the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Labour Party, but he is certainly 
not—as he has been at pains to point out—to be regarded as 
an exhausted volcano. At Tamworth on Saturday he issued his 
own manifesto. ‘I don’t suppose,” he said, ‘any political party 
has suffered more than Labour from the so-called intellectuals, 
the persistent attacks by certain Labour MPs who are profes- 
sional journalists, and the weakness of some people in author- 
ity—particularly on the National Executive.” The charming 
thing about this denunciation is that it includes almost every- 
one of note in the Labour Party—except Mr. Shinwell. I 
suppose the reason why no one dislikes Mr. Shinwell is that 
his views are so evidently his own—and honestly his own. He 
has always said what he thinks and ignored the consequences. 
rhis trait—and it is not to be underestimated—is evident in 
his autobiography which has just been published. The title he 
has given it—Conflict without Malice—is the epitaph which 
many even of his adversaries would willingly write for him 
when his career at last ends. But although malice may be 
absent, point never is. It is difficult to pick out one or two of 
the scores of sentences in his book which are worth quoting, 
but I like especially his observation that if Keir Hardie were 
alive today he would be classed as a Right-Wing reactionary. 

More important, however. from the political point of view, 
is a sly remark early in the book about ‘the less sincere 
newcomers’ to the Labour Party today, and a revealing passage 
about Mr. Gaitskell in his description of his own dismissal 
from the Ministry of Fuel and Power. (Incidentally, this 
passage is worth reading for the light it throws on Mr. Attlee’s 
ways of handling his own closest colleagues.) If one makes 
allowances for the fact that Mr. Shinwell naturally feels some- 
what resentful about the young upstart who succeeded him at 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power, there still remain three or four 
‘loaded’ sentences which convey, not so much a dislike of 
Mr. Gaitskell personally. but a dislike of his type. This is very 
important. Mr. Shinwell is as determined an opponent of 
Bevanism as any leader of the Labour Party. but he clearly is 
not happy about the kind of hands into which the leadership 
of the Labour Party may fall if the Right Wing has its way. 
Mr. Gaitskell is superficially in a powerful position today; and 
actually he is in as strong a position as any real or potential 
rival. But he has this fatal weakness, on which Mr. Shinwell 
picks. that he does not have the kind of roots in the Labour 
Party which make Labour leaders trusted 

It is often said of Mr. Gaitskell that the one reason why he 
will never lead the Labour Party is that he will never be able 
to command the support of the Left, that he will never be able 
to weld the Right-Left coalition on which. for example, Mr. 
Attlee’s position has rested for so long. But | think an even 
more serious weakness of his position is that a lot of sincere 
Right-Wing members of the party have the kind of instinctive 
distrust of his type—I emphasise that it is not a matter of 
personality— which is so startlingly revealed in Mr. Shinwell’s 
autobiography. And yet. of course, power counts, and Mr. 
Gaitskell can feel quite happy that the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union n to have as General Secretary a man 

lentials for the post are as indisputable as Ernest 


whose credent | 


Bevin’s or Arthur Deakin’s. Because of his age, Mr. Tiffin 
may not be able to show whether he is of the same size as his 
two predecessors. They always reminded me of Mr. William 
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Bendix. One knows at first glance that one does not want to 
be at the wrong end of a bayonet held by someone like Bevin 
or Deakin or Mr. Bendix. One does not get this feeling about 
Mr. Tiffin. But there is more than a chance that he may show 
in the next few years—crucial years in the history of the 
Labour Party—that he can handle his weapons, whatever they 
prove to be, more skilfully than either of his more substantial 
forerunners. While the Bevanite political correspondents of the 
Sunday press hail the new accord in the Labour Party, those 
who are interested in facts will pay attention to the leadership 
of the TGWU and the GMWU. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


I HAVE TWICE, now. in this Parliament looked down on Sir 
Winston Churchill occupying what is the most powerful private 
Member’s place in the House of Commons: the seat on the 
Front Bench just below the gangway. And it gave me an odd 
feeling on both occasions. It was as though one was looking 
down on someone whose career has yet to be seriously started. 
I found myself murmuring: ‘Ah! there is a future Prime 
Minister—if the party will take him back.’ This impression of 
energy still held in reserve which Sir Winston gives, even as a 
private Member and even at the age of 80, is worth recording. 
I would also have thought it worth recording that, if the 
General Election result was a vote of confidence in the Conser- 
vative Government, if was a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment led by Sir Winston Churchill. I think all the leading 
Conservative Ministers, and in particular Sir Anthony Eden, 
have been a little worse than churlish in their attitude to the 
real architect of the Conservative victory. What impressed me 
most about Mr. Attlee’s gesture in inviting Sir Winston to take 
the oath before him was not that it was characteristic of one 
side of Mr. Attlee, but that it was a devastating comment on 
the manners and sense of propertion of the junior Conservative 
Ministers who went on taking the oath after Sir Winston had 
entered the House. They must have known he was there— 
because, however frightful it may be to have to record it, he 
was actually cheered when he entered. 
* * * 


1 AM GLAD that the US Court of Appeal has upheld, though by 
the narrowest possible margin. Judge Youngdahl in dismissing 
the two chief perjury charges against Professor Lattimore. 
Professor Lattimore has been on the run, as it were, since 
March, 1950, when Senator McCarthy announced that he was 
the ‘top Russian espionage agent in the US.’ The Justice De- 
partment has already made itself look sufficiently ridiculous 
by its handling of the case and it would seem that since the 
eclipse of McCarthyism any political advantage to be gained 
by prosecuting the Professor is now outweighed by the legal 
humiliations involved. | therefore hope, but with no great 
confidence, that the Attorney-General, Mr. Brownell, will at 
last call it a day. 
> * * 

A NEWS ITEM as casual as any comic’s throwaway line informed 
us that Lady Violet Bonham Carter is numbered among those 
distinguished women who are introducing Miss Mariene 
Dietrich during her season at the Café de Paris. Of course 
Liberals have little enough to do in ihe political field these days 
and there cannot be much harm in even their most esteemed 
members turning instead to such liberal arts as those practised 
in cabaret by Miss Dietrich. | remember Lady Violet saying 
not long ago that she for one was not going to jump on to any 
bandwagon. Now she has weakened, but I am sure she will 
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be an admirable commére and prove herself a more effective 
entertainer in cabaret than was Lady Megan Lloyd George 
on TV after her leap on to the bandwagon. The fact that Miss 
Dietrich is also a good-looking grandmother possibly helped 
Lady Violet to take this new step in her career; but although 
night-clubs and cabarets are now perfectiy respectable, a trace 
of doubt still lingers as to whether they are entirely suitable 
settings for the nonconformist conscience. I was discussing 
Lady Violet’s latest venture yesterday with an old admirer of 
hers who took a poor view of his heroine appearing in a spot- 
light. He suggested dourly, from the depths of his disenchant- 
ment, that she might warm up the audience for the star by 
leading the singing of ‘Lloyd George knew my father.’ 

* * * 
MR. WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME has twice in the Spectator ex- 
pressed (somewhat guardedly, it is true) his admiration of the 
star reporter who rockets about the world regardless of lan- 
guage difficulties and sends back confident despatches about 
cheese, or Burgess and Maclean, or anything else you fancy. 
[ fully share his admiration, but | wonder whether he was 
struck into speechlessness by the Sunday Dispatch’s announce- 
ment that for the first time, thanks to ‘a Western woman—a 
famous journalist.’ it is possible to reveal ‘the innermost secrets 
of the harem.’ Beside her feat, the exploits of the Daily 
Express’s Mr. Russell Spurr in obtaining cheese on the Man- 
churian Express, or that of Mr. Rene MacColl in discovering 
and reporting that ‘scores of people’ in Moscow ‘looked blank’ 
about Burgess and Maclean, pale into insignificance. For all 
that this paragon of reporters had to do in order to penetrate 
‘the most closely guarded harems of Jordan, Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait’ was, apparently, to ‘put on a veil.” This may not be 
quite up to the mark of that other lady reporter who got into 
the Atheneum disguised as a curate, but it is none the less 
breathtaking, and it was probably more fun. 

* 7 . 


\N INSPECTION Of doctors’ surgeries and waiting-rooms in East 
Sulfolk has resulted in a favourable report. | am glad to think 
that patients there have bright and pleasant rooms to wait or 
be examined in, and [ see that some East Anglian doctors 
provide more than flowers and pot-plants for their distraction : 
a ‘small stuffed alligator, for example, ‘some snakes in bottles, 
or ‘an armadillo.” But not pink ones. 


THE PARIS CORRESPONDENT of the Manchester Guardian re- 
ported on June 10 that, at his luncheon with MM. Pinay and 
Faure, M. Molotov expressed the hope that he would one day 
soon be able to offer a return luncheon to his hosts in Moscow. 
‘Later,’ said the Manchester Guardian, ‘M. Faure described the 
irritation as “touristic rather than diplomatic.”” M. Faure 
apparently considers that Muscovite hospitality is even more 
pestilential than Muscovite foreign policy. PHAROS 


Medical Intelligence 


‘CR-R-RUNCH! They can forget that “bad teeth” bogy now.’ 

Chapman Pincher, Daily Express, May 6. 

‘THE INCIDENCE of dental disease is very high . . . most 
young children suffer from decayed teeth. —Ministry of Health 
memorandum, June 12. 


‘CHEWING CHOCOLATES, sucking sweets, or even crunching 
sugar cubes will not weaken your child’s teeth, and from today 
you can call on the authority of the Medical Research Council 
to prove it. —Chapman Pincher, ibid. 
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‘UNDOUBTEDLY One of the main causes of the increase in 
dental decay is the greatly increased consumption of sweets.’— 
Ministry of Health, ibid. 


‘AFTER TESTS lasting two years the council’s doctors now 
report that eating sugar in any form does not make children’s 
teeth decay. —Chapman Pincher, ibid. 

‘A LARGE-SCALE study carried out in Sweden over a period 
of six years showed conclusively that when sugar is given 
between meals there is an increase in dental decay."—Ministry 
of Health, ibid. 


“Now IT Is no longer safe to try talking your youngsters out 
of licking too many lollipops by bringing up the bad tooth 
bogy.’—Chapman Pincher, ibid. 

“THE REAL MENACE of sweets from the dental point of view 
is the constant sucking of lollies.—Ministry of Health, ibid. 


Financial Intelligence 


‘I say that the City is becoming a Casino—and the share 
jamboree is a threat to us all..—Frederick Ellis, in Sunday 
Express. 

“THE WAVE of buying expresses a confidence in the future of 
British industry which the small investor at home would be 
well advised to follow.—Edward G. Gayler, in Sunday 
Dispatch. 


WHAT NEXT FOR MALTA? 
From Lena M. Jeger, MP 


fhe Prime Minister of Malta, Mr. Dom Mintoff, has come 
to London at a crucial point in his country’s development. 
Economic and constitutional issues have to be settled with 
imagination and urgency. The £31 million war restoration 
grant made to the George Cross islanders is about to run out, 
with some items of reconstruction not reached because rising 
prices have overtaken the estimates on which the sum was 
calculated. The end of the programme will mean more un- 
employment, leading to more demands on public funds for 
relief—funds which have to be found by the Maltese them- 
selves. whose budget becomes more unbalanced every day. 

This economic crisis comes soon after the new Labour 
Government has taken office. It is a young, enthusiastic 
government (the Prime Minister is thirty-eight and the 
Minister of Education is thirty-one), and it wants to end this 
eternal series of crises—not by charity and emergency loans 
from the United Kingdom, but by a complete change of 
relationship which would integrate Malta with this country 
economically and politically. 

It will be interesting to see whether the flexibility of British 
Commonwealth institutions can stretch as far as the Maltese 
wish. The constitutional issue is more urgent than the 
economic, because the status and powers of Malta must be 
agreed before an economic programme can be worked out. 

Malta’s demands are confusing for the conventional student 
of colonial affairs. She does not want independence, nor union 
with a nearer neighbour. The pro-Italian party was decisively 
defeated in the elections, and the present Labour Government 
is the most pro-British ever in Malta. The Maltese are asking 
for ‘integration,’ including representation at Westminster. 
[hey recognise that this would be a twenty-year programme 
gradually achieved. A first step might be a Government Com- 
mittee in Malta with British and Maltese Ministers as mem- 
bers. The offer last year to bring Malta under the Home Office 
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would help to dissolve the bogy of colonialism, but the change 
of status would have to be real and obvious. 

The history of some of the ingenious attempts to settle the 
Irish problem is relevant, such as the suggestion made in the 
past century for an ‘in and out’ system, under which the 
Maltese Members would be summoned on certain days when 
Maltese business was being taken. The Maltese might well 
object that in the event no such limitation has been put on 
the present Northern Ireland Members. 

Another alternative, which the Americans use for Alaska 
and Hawaii, is to allow Members to sit all the time and ask 
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questions, but to vote only on matters directly concerning their 
country. 

Before the talks are concluded, suggestions and speculation 
are unhelpful; but the unassailable starting point is that a 
change of status must be conceded. The alternative offered 
by the Maltese to integration is of self-determination with a 
twenty-year treaty of friendship, but no prescriptive rights for 
Britain. This would dismay the Services and may cause even 
more confusion. The encouraging element is the good will 
of the Maltese to Britain at present, but its immortality should 
not be presumed. 


Justice and the Public Interest 


By CHARLES WILSON 


An inquiry will be held to consider practice and procedure in relation to 


administrative tribunals and quasi-judicial inquiries. . . 


.—The Queen’s 


Speech on the opening of Parliament, June 9, 1955. 


HERE are signs that the legal batteries are being 

mounted for an attack on the tribunal system. It is long 

overdue. Yet the attack remains, for the most part, a 
professional attack on a system which is rightly held to offend 
against the sense of the legal profession. That the criticisms 
from other quarters have been sporadic rather than sustained 
is partly because of the appalling apathy regarding civil 
liberties in the Welfare State, partly because the ,threat to 
liberty nowadays is invariably disguised as something de- 
manded by the public interest. The individual who is merely 
defending his private property or private rights is apt to be 
cowed into submission in advance if he knows that his plea 
will be represented as a selfish obstruction to the public wel- 
fare; even more is public sympathy alienated from him by 
such tactics. Most of all, the apathy springs fronf popular 
ignorance as to what is going on. The matters debated at public 
planning inquiries, for example, are largely unintelligible to 
the public at large by the time they have been wrapped in a 
shroud of technical jargon, pseudo-statistical argument and 
hypothesis. The average citizen adopts, not unreasonably, an 
attitude of scepticism about the whole business. Unless and 
until, of course, it happens to affect him. What if it does? 

He will, of course, be lucky if he finds out in time. If he is 
an assiduous reader of his local press. he may notice an 
advertisement which tells him of the existence of planning 
proposals for his area. If he has the time and intelligence, he 
may go and look at the maps deposited at the offices of his 
planning authority. He will even be privileged to buy (at his 
own expense) a set of maps. Suppose that he finds that the 
planners propose to try to solve the local traffic problem 
by running a new road through his house and garden. The 
planning authority will tell him that he may appear in the 
capacity of an objector at a public inquiry to oppose their 
plans. He now faces two alternatives. The first is—if he can 
spare the time from work—to appear in person to explain his 
case, and, of course, be cross-examined. He may well have 
some difficulty in finding out exactly where the road will run, 
when it will be built—in five, ten years. or ever—and pre- 
cisely how it will affect him. For it may well transpire that the 
course of the road has never been surveyed, or that the pro- 
posal is merely to reserve a line, thus preventing him from 
developing and improving his property. If, however, he is 
undeterred by such difficulties, he will go to the inquiry. Here 
he will find himself faced with a gathering that bears the 


aspect of a court of law. To his simple objection that his com- 
fort, his security and his property are threatened, the technical 
experts will reply with a barrage of technical argument. Un- 
like our objector, they will have counted (or will claim to 
have counted) the traffic that passes in the neighbourhood. 
Paid officials who have spent much time collecting statistics, 
drawing maps and learning official decisions about the proper 
size of roundabouts and the capacity of car parks will expose 
his ignorance and folly. Lawyers will cross-question him. His 
only consolation, if he is lucky, may be an encouraging smile 
from the presiding inspector from the Ministry of Planning 
to sustain him through his cross-examination. But the battle 
is unequal. In the last resort, he can only rely on the omnisci- 
ence of a politician whom he has never seen, and who has 
never seen him or his house, to mete out justice. 

If, however, he is wise, or, better still, able to afford it, he 
will employ those skilled in such matters to help him. If he 
is well advised, he will have not only a solicitor, but a QC, as 
well as a surveyor. Their method will be, at first sight, a little 
surprising. Their argument will not revolve round any ques- 
tion of his rights. Wiser than he, they will attempt to show 
that the public interest lies in some quite different road—one, 
for example, that goes through somebody else’s garden. For 
they know better than he that it is quite absurd overtly to 
admit that what they are really doing is defending private 
property. 

By the end of the inquiry he will have incurred a very sub- 
stantial bill. He may well reflect that if he had burgled a house 
or committed a violent act, a benevolent State might have 
provided him with free legal aid. But his crime is that his house 
stands where the planners would have a road. He must there- 
fore take the consequences of constituting a threat to the public 
good. If by any chance he should win, he merely holds on to 
what is his—minus, of course, his costs. If he loses, he loses all 
—house and costs. Out of all the confusion that surrounds 
questions of compensation, he has only one certainty: that 
what he is paid will not be sufficient to replace what he has lost 
But where, he may ask, shall I live? That. the reply will be, is 
not our business. 

No such problems hamper his opponents. The more in- 
quiries, the merrier, is their not unreasonable motto. Planning. 
the law of planning, drawing maps and counting traffic is theif 
business. If the pace becomes too hot, they can always com- 
plain that they are grossly understaffed. The cost will be tucked 
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away on the back of the rates demand, where it will be seen 
by one ratepayer in a hundred. 

What happens to the evidence after the inquiry ends? Who 
is consulted by the inspector? Who sees his report? What 
weight is it given? Who advises the Minister on his verdict? 
All these are matters shrouded in official mystery. What is 
certain is that the Ministry of Planning can, and does, seek 
and receive evidence which is not produced at the inquiry, 
and which therefore the objector has no chance to see or 
controvert. Conservative Ministers have shown themselves no 
less touchy than Labour Ministers over the propriety of ques- 
tioning the merits of the procedure. Are cases decided on the 
merits of the evidence? Maybe. Nobody knows. Raison d’état 
has led many a man to do in his official capacity what he might 
hesitate to do as a private citizen. It is an old maxim that 
justice must not only be done; it must also be seen to be done. 
Yet in spite of the late Prime Minister’s strictures on the 
Crichel Down procedure and the ruling that secret processes 
should be rooted out, not a single step has been taken to 
eliminate secrecy from planning procedures. It remains true 
that the arcana of planning administration contain the possi- 
bilities of collusion and influence. Those who defended judicial 
impartiality in the seventeenth century went to prison rather 
than tolerate risks less grave. It is common to describe (and 
half-defend) these departures from open justice by the word 
‘quasi-judicial.’ It has no meaning. Quasi-judicial procedure 
can only produce quasi-justice, and quasi-justice is no justice. 
To defend it further by reference to a conception of the public 
interest, invented, executed and judged by bureaucrats, is 
even worse: a testimony to the disappearance from politics 
of political sense. The notion that plarmers know the public 
interest in the same way that a policeman knows the time 
is a delusion of the same vintage as the idea that nationalisa- 
tion cures all economic ills. The only safe supposition in a 
democracy that claims to have justice as one of its pillars is 
that those who claim to represent the public interest will be 
treated simply as one of a number of vested interests. Their 
private concern is not material in the same simple sense as 
that of the others; it is even more exigent. It consists in the 
manifestations of the departmental mind, in expediency, in 
impatient contempt for opposition of any kind, and perhaps 
finally in personal feelings and professional reputation. 

The first necessity of reform, then, is that the alleged public 
interest should be placed on exactly the same level before an 
impartial tribunal as the private interest it opposes. The 
question of costs and compensation must be revised, and local 
authorities should be put to the risk of proper penalties for 
what may be adjudged frivolous, vexatious or merely obstruc- 
tive actions. An element of risk would go a long way to reduce 
the number of cases brought to inquiries, and would thus 
offset any costs incurred in providing proper legal aid for those 
objectors in need of it. But none of these reforms will avail 
so long as the outcome depends on a Minister or a Minister’s 
servants who may be thought to have an interest in a decision, 
or to be capable of being influenced by those who have. If 
the procedure is to be above suspicion, it must be subject to 
an authority of unimpeachable impartiality, giving judgement 
on evidence physically heard, and with reasons. If a genuine 
public issue is involved, nothing can be lost by putting it to 
public examination and open trial. And if the choice lies— 
as in many cases it does—between administrative convenience 
and justice, no one can doubt which must be preferred. ‘I have 
never known much good done,’ wrote Adam Smith, ‘by those 
who affected to trade for the public good.’ It will do no harm 
if a conception too long sanctified by the holy water of 
Fabianism is subjected to a little critical analysis again. 


How Northcliffe Would 
Have Laughed! 


By RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 


R. BRIAN INGLIS, writing in the Spectator last 
M week on ‘The Freedom of the Press,’ committed 

himself to two most remarkably fallacious argu- 
ments. He writes: ‘Press officers, PROs, or whatever it may 
please authority to call them, are a pernicious influence on 
journalism.’ If this is so, who is to blame? Surely no one save 
the editors and reporters who succumb to this allegedly per- 
nicious influence. The proliferation of PROs in such Govern- 
ment departments as the Air Ministry may legitimately be an 
object of concern from the point of view of the taxpayer. But 
how can it be validly argued that these gentlemen, however 
numerous, overpaid or unnecessary, interfere with the free 
working of the press? No one need ever see a public relations 
officer from one end of the year to the other unless he wishes 
to. I personally seldom avail myself of their services. When 
I do so, I have for the most part found them most helpful. 
But those who take a contrary view have a perfectly simple 
remedy, and that is to keep away from them. 

Mr. Inglis goes on to state that the adverse effects of the 
PROs ‘can easily be seen on the newspapers’ corps of Diplo- 
matic Correspondents, once the cream of the profession, now 
(with a couple of exceptions) a Fleet Street joke, simply be- 
cause the Foreign Office press service is so insidiously efficient 
that they have been debauched; they need do hardly any other 
work, except attend embassy cocktail parties in order to pass 
information on for the gossip column.’ I believe Mr. Inglis 
is right in saying that there are only two diplomatic corre- 
spondents (1 assume he means those of the Manchester 
Guardian and of The Times) whose stuff is worth reading. 
But if that of their rivals is of an inferiér character, who is 
to blame? Surely not the Foreign Office press service? If, 
indeed, the other correspondents have, as Mr. Inglis alleges, 
been ‘debauched,’ surely it is their fault and that of their 
editors. If this scandalous state of affairs exists, it is for the 
editors to recall their diplomatic correspondents to a livelier 
and ampler sense of their duty or to replace them with men 
of a different calibre. 

In fact, of course, a lot of newspapers have proprietors and 
editors who understand very little of foreign politics, and they 
are more than happy to be spoon-fed by the Foreign Office. 
Mr. Alastair Forbes worked for some time as the Diplomatic 
Correspondent of Lord Kemsley’s Sunday Times during the 
last year of the war. He was more than once reprimanded 
for going round to foreign embassies and obtaining news from 
these sources instead of doing as nearly all the others did and 
rely on the Foreign Office. It is not surprising that in these 
circumstances Mr. Forbes’s connection with the Sunday Times 
was not of long duration. 

The other argument of Mr. Inglis with which I differ is, 
in my opinion, even more unwarranted. Writing of the-effects 
of advertising upon the newspapers, he says: ‘The danger is 
not that advertisers will use their money to subvert editors, 
but that they will not use their money—not, that is, in sufficient 
quantity to maintain the serious papers that they have kept 
flourishing in the past. The conjunction of freed newsprint and 
of commercial TV will hit the press very hard indeed.’ 

What is this extraordinary doctrine? Apparently the adver- 
tisers owe the newspaper industry a living. Any more noxious 
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or odious doctrine it would be hard to imagine. Of course 
everyone is sad when a famous old paper with fine traditions 
has to cease publication because of lack of readers or lack of 
advertising, but by and large the newspaper industry in Britain 
is an immensely lucrative one. Millions and millions of pounds 
have been earned over the past fifty years by the shareholders 
of the principal newspapers, and more than a score of huge 
fortunes have been made by enterprising individuals. The idea 
of newspapers being owed a living by the advertisers is as 
grotesque as that any other business is owed a living by any- 
one else. If it is not fulfilling a useful and commercially suc- 
cessful role, it is high time that a newspaper should pack up, 
just as much as a bank or a firm of publishers or a grocery 
store has to do if they cannot keep their financial heads above 
water. There is something rather unlovely in representatives 
of this immensely wealthy industry using scarcely adult- 
minded arguments which seem to suggest that newspaper folk 
are rather inefficient cry-babies who have got to be protected 
from crafty and energetic public relations officers, while at the 
same time the advertisers have somehow to be cajoled into 
maintaining their prosperity at uneconomic space rates. How 
Northcliffe would have laughed! 


What Happened at 
Versailles? 


By ANTONY FLEW* 


‘La distance n'y fait rien: il n'y a que le premier pas qui 
cotite.’ (The Marquise du Deffand in a letter to D' Alembert, 
Z July, 1763.) 


N August, 1901, two English ladies paid a visit to Versailles. 
| These ladies were both intelligent and respected: one, 

Miss C. A. E. Moberly, was at the time Principal of St. 
Hugh’s; and the other, Miss E. F. Jourdain, later succeeded ta 
the same position. In 1911 they published, under two pseudo- 
nyms and the title An Adventure, their accounts of this joint 
visit; together with accounts of later visits and various papers 
about, and arising from, the prolonged historical researches 
which led them to the conclusion that they had then been in 
retrospective telepathic contact with Marie Antoinette. ‘We 
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had entered within the working of the Queen’s memory when 
she was still alive . . . quite mechanically we must have seen 
it [Trianon] as it appeared to her more than a hundred years 
ago, and have heard sounds familiar, and even something of 
words spoken, to her then.’ (Fifth Edition, p. 89; Faber, 1955, 
12s. 6d.) 

Miss Moberly’s story begins prosaically enough: ‘After 
some days of sightseeing in Paris . . . Miss Jourdain and | 
went to Versailles’ (p. 31). ‘Looking at Baedeker’s map we saw 
the sort of direction and that there were two Trianons, and set 
off’ (p. 32). ‘There were three paths in front of us, and as we saw 
two men a little ahead on the centre one, we followed it and 
asked them the way. Afterwards we spoke of them as gardeners, 
because we remembered a wheelbarrow of some kind close by 
and the look of a pointed spade, but they were really very 
dignified officials, dressed in long greyish-green coats with 
small three-cornered hats’ (pp. 32-3). “We walked briskly for. 
ward, . . . but from the moment we left the lane an extra- 
ordinary depression had come over me. . . . Everything sud- 
denly looked unnatural . . . even the trees behind the building 
seemed to have become flat and lifeless, like a wood worked 
in tapestry’ (p. 33: italics hers). They saw a bridge and a kiosk 
which they later came to think could not be those there in 1901: 
but could be identified with their predecessors. Near the kiosk 
sat a man ‘who had on a cloak and a large shady hat’ (p. 33): 
later they thought he must have been the Comte de Vandreuil, 
well known at the court of Marie Antoinette. After this a 
running man caught them up: at the time they took him for one 
of the gardeners coming after them to put them right; but 
afterwards they thought he was a messenger coming to warn 
Marie Antoinette of the approach of the mob. Miss Jourdain 
notes that he ‘ran off with a curious smile on his face’ (p. 41). 
Miss Moberly, but not Miss Jourdain, records seeing next a 
lady apparently sketching: ‘I thought she was a tourist . . . I 
looked straight at her; but some indescribable feeling made me 
turn away annoyed at her being there’ (p. 33). This lady they 
later identified with Marie Antoinette. Finally ‘a young man’ 
who ‘had the jaunty manner of a footman, but no livery . .. 
offered to show us the way round. He looked inquisitively 
amused. . . .’(p. 36). They thought he came from a door which 
they later identified as that of a disused chapel. For years it 
had not had there any door that could be opened. 

To assess this eerie story it is essential to distinguish three 
sorts of questions: first, those about what visual and other 
experiences the ladies did in fact have at Versailles on August 
10, 1901; second, those about what there was to be perceived 
normally there then; and shird, those about what there had 
been to be perceived normally there in the period of the French 
Revolution. Now Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain over many 
years devoted enormous pains to research about Versailles in 
the times of Marie Antoinette, and also took some trouble— 
albeit rather belatedly—to find out what was going on there on 
the day of the adventure. Attention has thus been distracted 
from the question which should come first: Just what is the 
evidence that the ladies actually did have on that day exactly 
the experiences which they later came to believe they had had? 
It is only insofar as the actual experiences fail to fit the scene 
of 1901 and yet square with that of an earlier period that any 
special problem arises at all. 

The earliest records that we have were made a considerable 
time after the event: Miss Moberly’s (A1) is dated 25 Novem- 
ber—107 days after; while Miss Jourdain dated hers (A2) 28 
November—110 days after—adding a note that she had written 

* Professor of Philosophy in the University College of North 
Staffordshire. 
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before seeing her companion’s version. In the first edition 
(p. 11) there is a reference to a ‘descriptive letter’ written by 
Miss Moberly in the first week after the incident: but this is not 
available. Yet even these first documents are not those on which 
the case has usually been judged: they were included only in 
the second (1913) edition, and do not appear in the first (1911), 
third (1924), fourth (1931), or even in the new fifth (1955) 
edition. According to a statement made by Miss Moberly to the 
Research Officer of the Society for Psychical Research in 
April, 1911, Al and A2 were ‘written to each other, who knew 
every detail of the scenery’. 


The two documents included in all editions, Bl by Miss 
Moberly and B2 by Miss Jourdain, were certainly written later 
than Al and A2: (and hence, incidentally, were most emphatic- 
ally not independent accounts). Dr. Joan Evans in her Editor’s 
Preface to the fifth edition simply asserts of these: “Later in 
November and early in December, they wrote fuller accounts 
for their friends’ (p. 19); and then proceeds to print them both 
with the same date ‘November, 1901’ without comment (p. 19 
and p. 43). But there are reasons to doubt whether Bl and B2 
were anything like as early as this: these reasons Dr. Evans 
does not even mention, much less attempt to meet; though she 
does refer, in another connection, to the paper in which 
W. H. Salter deploys them (p. 19: the paper, to which anyone 
wishing to follow up this subject should refer, appeared in the 
S.P.R. Journal, Vol. XXXV, No. 656). When in October, 1902, 
the authors tried to interest the S.P.R. in the'case, they produced 
only Al and A2; it can surely be assumed that had Bl and B2 
then existed they would have produced these fuller accounts ‘of 
a more descriptive character . . . and written for those who 
had not seen the place’ (Preface to Second Edition); especially 
when the S.P.R., in the person of Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, had 
concluded that there was not enough in Al and A2 to serve asa 
basis for investigation. Furthermore the authors, who had 
neglected to provide any external corroboration for their dating 
of any of the documents in the case, themselves destroyed the 
originals of Bl and B2, which may have contained internal 
evidence of date. This extraordinarily unscholarly behaviour 
they attempted to justify by curiously confused reasoning: ‘It 
was not until 1904, on discovering the changed aspect of the 
grounds, that we attached any importance to B1, B2. They were 
copied (with introductory sentences) into an MS book in 1906, 
and then destroyed’ (Preface to Second Edition: it is most re- 
grettable that Dr. Evans, though reprinting the Author’s Pre- 
face to the First and Third Editions in her Fifth Edition, has not 
seen fit to include this). 


This fuss about the dates of B1 and B2 is not just a piece of 
donnishness. Though the authors doubtless intended in these 
merely to give fuller accounts ‘for those who had not seen the 
place’, in fact they went far beyond that. For in B1 or B2, or 
often in both, there are substantial differences in the accounts 
of all the people met with: and all these emendations are such 
as to make them more difficult to fit into the Versailles of 1901. 
Thus, for example: in Al Miss Moberly in her account of the 
incident of the running man ‘could not follow the words he 
said’; but by the time she wrote B1 she had remembered four- 
teen words and—no doubt assisted by Miss Jourdain’s remarks 
about this in A2—something about the accent in which these 
had been spoken. Again: two men ‘who appeared to be gar- 
deners’ in Al become in B1 ‘really very dignified officials’. Then 
the man by the kiosk, identified as the Comte de Vandreuil 
(who had had smallpox), had in Al simply a ‘most repulsive’ 
face while in A2 ‘his expression was very evil’: but by B1 ‘his 
complexion was very dark and rough’ while B2 was able to add 
that ‘his face . . . was marked by smallpox’. The young man 
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comes out of the building near the Petit Trianon ‘banging the 
door behind him’ in Bl, and in B2 ‘I still have the sound 
in my ears of his slamming it behind him’: but in Al and A2, 
which alone were certainly written before the authors knew of 
the long-disused door, nothing is said about banging or slam- 
ming. Where A2 mentions a woman and a girl seen together 
without describing their dress, in B2 the author ‘particularly 
noticed their unusual dress’ and proceeds to describe it. And 
so on. The same fatal tendency for the mystery to grow with 
every telling can be seen at work even between the written and 
the printed versions of B2: Dr. Evans in her Preface speaks of 
only ‘insignificant divergencies’ (p. 20); yet she notes in the text 
what is surely a very significant divergence, that while in the 
MS Miss Jourdain ‘could not remember the dress’ of the man 
later identified as the messenger, the printed version has added 
that ‘the man wore buckled shoes’ (p. 41 and mn). These may 
seem trivial details. But it is precisely on the accumulation of 
individually small details of this sort, which it would be hard 
to square with the Versailles scene of 1901 but which fit the 
Versailles of the Revolution, that the whole case rests. 


Until and unless there is much more impressive evidence to 
show that Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain actually had on 
August 10, 1901, the experiences which by the time of writing 
Bl and B2 they had come to believe that they had had, it will 
remain completely beside the point to argue whether these 
alleged experiences square better with the Versailles of 1901 
or with that of the Revolution. It is therefore very much to be 
deplored that Dr. Evans and her publishers have missed their 
opportunity to provide a critical edition of the documents print- 
ing the texts side by side for comparison. It is all very well to 
remark piously: “The reader must make up his own mind. ! 
hope I may have simplified his task by the production of this 
edition’ (p. 22). But without the essential background informa- 
tion and without the chance of comparing the successive docu- 
ments, even the new edition, for all its supplementary maps and 
illustrations and character sketches of the authors, can serve 
only to bemuse. 


Oxford Street 


By GEORGE BRUCE 


*“WOVELY Oxford Strect .. . a street taking an hour to 
[ x= from end to end, with double rows of brightly 
shining lamps. in the middle of which stands an equally 
long row of beautifully lacquered coaches, and on either side 
of these there is room for two coaches to pass one another; 
and the pavement inlaid with flagstones, can stand six people 
deep and allows one to gaze at the splendidly lit shop fronts 
in comfort.’ 

So wrote Sophie La Roche in 1786, when Oxford Street was 
approaching its heyday and most people had forgotten that 
not so many years earlier, as Tyburn Road, it formed part of 
the grim route to the gibbet. 

How fares Oxford Street—the glittering super-market of our 
industrial democracy’s capital city—today? Heavy traffic, 
street traders, architectural disharmony, have all created 
problems, but now there are distinct signs that improvement 
is on the way. 

First, a group of large stores have combined to fight every 
kind of deterioration and to organise improvement of zsthetic 
and other standards, as far as it is within their power to do so. 
Their first efforts will be to make their views known to the 
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London County Council Planning Authority, the Westminster 
City Council and the Marylebone Borough Council, as well 
as to property owners in Oxford Street and shopkeepers with 
a sense of responsibility. They are, of course, inspired by 
enlightened self-interest. In time, they hope to re-create 
Oxford Street and surpass its former attractiveness. 

Bearing in mind building developments which alone will 
help to improve the street, their action is timely. Plans for 
rebuilding one bombed store have been completed and await 
approval by the LCC. Another large store is to rebuild inside 
its existing walls—with business as usual. At the corner of 
Portman Street, near the Marble Arch end of Oxford Street, 
builders are already at work on a new five-storey store with 
a car park on the roof. Frascati’s old restaurant, near Totten- 
ham Court Road, is being converted into a store. And other 
large shops which completed their plans for modernisation 
shortly after the war, when licences for rebuilding were hard 
to get, have had second thoughts about design. They are now 
replanning on lines more in conformity with the minor revo- 
lution in taste which has occurred during the last three or four 
years. 

Lack of a basic architectural policy, or, in the past, of people 
intelligent enough or sensitive enough to see the need for it, 
has been one of the misfortunes of Oxford Street—the busiest 
and potentially the finest shopping street in Britain. It is the 
boundary not only between Westminster and Marylebone, but 
also between the Harley, Cavendish and Portman estates to 
the north and the Grosvenor estate to the south. The con- 
flicting interests and policies of two different local authorities 
and four separate aristocratic private enterprises have taken 
visible form in it. Consequently, it is really two streets, a con- 
flicting unity of opposites in one thoroughfare. 

On the north side, there is a good measure of architectural 
dignity and attractiveness: the great stores with their fine- 
quality merchandise, smaller good-quality shops and the 
attractive side streets piercing northwards into the heart of 
Marylebone. 

The south facade is another world, almost. Apart from the 
excellent buildings of one of the stores, the multiple shoe shops 
and one or two other establishments, it is a sorry sight. Here 
cluster the public houses, kiosk-like shops and the worst 
examples of architectural ugliness. Assuming that nobody 
looks higher than the top of a shop window, the owners of 
some shops have wrapped together in one sheet of plate-glass 
several buildings of different height and appearance. The effect 
is painful. One can only hope that now Oxford Strect is 
beginning a phase of redevelopment, we may, if we are lucky, 
see the last of this ugliness in a few years. 

Marylebone Borough Council have considerable ambitions 
for their north side of the street. They have plans to widen it 
as and when it can be done, so as to make room for a third 
line of traffic. The hold-up at Oxford Circus which slows down 
all eastward-moving traffic could thus be avoided. But the 
method of doing it makes the project a very long-term one 
indeed. Since the pavements are already too narrow to rob. 
shopkeepers planning to rebuild their premises would be 
persuaded to accept an additional upper storey in exchange 
for surrendering window space on the ground. The space thus 
gained could be lopped off the outer edge of the pavement to 
give more width to the road. Similar methods were success- 
fully used in the part between the Mount Royal Hotel and a 
women’s dress store. It is a piecemeal method, but yet the only 
one which would appear to hold out hope of easing the con- 
gestion. Doubtless the traders would agree if the financial 
inducement of another storey were great enough. 
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People don’t spend their lives in the bustle and roar of 
Oxford Street because the sensations produced are agreeable, 
but to make money, or at least to earn a living. In ways every- 
one is painfully aware of, they pay highly for the privilege. 
Therefore they have a right to expect value for what they buy. 
In one respect—freedom from the nuisance or impediment to 
trade of street hawkers—they certainly do not always get it. 

While look-out men keep an cye open for the police, 
hawkers with trays and suitcases aggressively offer for sale at 
cut prices the same kind of merchandise on sale in the shops 
whose windows and forecourts they invade. These offenders 
are open to prosecution for obstruction if the case is brought 
by the police, or for unlicensed street trading if the Maryle- 
bone or the Westminster City Council prosecute. Others avoid 
prosecution for obstruction by standing in the forecourt of an 
empty building or the doorways of unoccupied property. But 
in any case, the fines—varying from five shillings to one 
pound—are not really worth worrying about. Hawkers regard 
them as rent for the land they use, or as a kind of licence, 
payable in arrears. 


Marylebone Borough Council employ two full-time inspec- 
tors to parade Oxford Street in order to keep the police 
informed of the appearance of hawkers. The police co-operate 
fully, but the hawkers have never yet been discouraged. The 
greatest deterrent would be confiscation of goods. This, of 
course, would need revision of present legislation. The case 
for this is at present being studied by the Metropolitan 
Boroughs’ Standing Joint Committec. 


Meanwhile, more genuine shoppers than ever before flock 
to buy in Oxford Street. What is surprising, when watching 
the thousands window-shopping on a Saturday afternoon, is 
that storekeepers there—after proper arrangements for half- 
holidays—do not seek authority for Saturday-afternoon 


opening. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


NE of the most glorious things about the railway 

strike has been the virtual silencing of station 

announcers. Those cultural accents which pronounce 
all names as they are spelt were gradually doing away with 
local pronunciations. Wilfred Scawen Blunt and Belloc went 
to much trouble to keep alive Horse-ham for Horsham, but 
they lost the battle when station or wireless announcers were 
invented. I dare say Bosham was never pronounced Bosom, 
and I dare say places on the Celtic fringe like Kirkoobry and 
Kinyaha will never be pronounced as they are spelt, but we 
have now time to remember English station names. The fol- 
lowing lists from the main termini of London are submitted 
to Sir Brian Robertson: 


Paddington _ Victoria Euston 
Didcét Margit. Daintry 
Chipnem Ramsgit Cuventry 
larnton Brumley 
Weston-super-Marry East Grinstid 
Froom 
St. Ostle 
Larnston : 7 
Wadebridge Liverpool Street King’s Cross 
Glorster Rumford Burlington 
Cheltnem Britlingsea or 
Ciren Brittlesea 
Foy 
Redruth 
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Of course, some of these may be wrong. If I have to be a 
station announcer at Waterloo after the Revolution, I shall 
never be sure whether it’s Bornmuth or Boornemouth, and I 
dare say nobody now, outside Beverley, knows where Burling- 
ton is. But I foresee the time when we talk about Har-wich 
and Nor-wich and Reeding. 


THe Opium OF SopiuM 


We may soon, thank goodness, see an end to the spread of 
sodium lighting on our roads—that light which turns the living 
into jaundiced corpses and drains the colour from trees and 
buildings. The Mill Hill Preservation Society has been at some 
pains to inquire the comparative cost of sodium lighting, 
fluorescent and tungsten. Tungsten is what you and I mean 
by electric light, and as well as being the pleasantest, it’s the 
cheapest. Next comes fluorescent, which is a little cheaper 
than tungsten on main roads, though not on side roads. The 
life of sodium lamps is not so long as that of fluorescent. It is 
hard to see what justification there is for using the hideous 
form of sodium lighting at present all too prevalent. 


No ENTHUSIASM 


One of the functions of criticism is surely to communicate 
enthusiasm. I do not say it is the only one, but | doubt whether 
there has ever been a time when so little enthusiasm has been 
shown by literary and artistic critics for the work of contem- 
porary writers and artists on these islands. I went through 
forty-three reviews of modern books and exhibitions in the 
past fortnight’s dailies and weeklies. There were fewer than 
tive notices which could be called enthusiastic. The majority 
were negative, and there were no savage signed attacks. Savage 
attacks seem to seek the shelter of anonymity. Possibly this 
state of things is because people publish too many books and 
paint too many pictures. More probably it is that we are 
influenced by the climate of the times and think about destruc- 
tion rather than creation. Perhaps we all have a feeling I have 
myself when I look at buildings: that anything is better that 
was done in the past. But this is a bad time for all English 
creative writers and artists. 


CONDUITS AND CAB SHELTERS 

One of the most neglected possessions of Oxford University 
is the Conduit, which was built in 1610 and stood at Carfax, 
and now stands on a hill miles away in Nuneham Park. It was 
carved with gilded symbolic figures, and Queen Matilda astride 
an Ox surmounts it. I am glad to see that there is a move to 
bring it back to the city—perhaps to replace the uninteresting 
cab shelter opposite Balliol in the Broad. 





Stage Lighting 


By F. BENTHAM. 2nd Edition 


This well-known work deals in detail with all aspects of stage 
lighting, the types of apparatus involved, and its 

installation. it covers lamps, lighting equipment, dimmers 
and light consoles, and includes chapters on the theory of 
colour, colour music, special effects, open-stage lighting, 
municipal theatres, and comparative stage layouts. This new 
edition reports technical progress over the "past five years. 
Included in the Pitman “‘Theatre and Stage”’ series, it is 
invaluable to professional and amateur alike. 


Illustrated. 37/6 net 
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Offices and Open Spaces 


AM constantly, or anyhow at fairly frequent intervals, 
meeting young men of good education who say that they 
want to lead an open-air life. My sympathy with their 
desire to live out of doors is complete, but I understand it 
only in a groping sort of way. It is a strong desire but—com- 
pared, for instance, with the wish to go to sea, which is really 
a vocation—a rather imprecise one. I had it when I was young, 
and by good luck (possibly assisted by a lack of ambition and 
certainly abetted by the Axis Powevs) I have been able, so 
far, to spend more time under the sky and less time in offices 
or their equivalents than most people of my sort manage to do 
But the various flukes and follies to which | owe my good 
fortune do not constitute anything in the nature of a formula 
which one can pass on to others, as dying sepoys used to 
transmit recipes for chutney; and when—it happened again 
last week—a young man on the threshold of his career tells 
me that he cannot abide the prospect of working in an office 
and asks how he can ensure for himself a life in the open air. 
I do not know what to answer. 


* 7 * 


Agriculture is an obvious possibility on paper; but only 
very few young men possess or have in prospect the capital 
which farming initially requires, and anyhow farming—as 
most people now realise—is not a pursuit which you can ‘take 
up’ as you ‘take up’ painting or fretwork. No amount of study 
and practical experience will make a man into a successful 
farmer unless he has got in him something instinctive which 
study and experience cannot supply; and there is very little 
future in being an unsuccessful farmer. Besides, it seems to 
me a mistake for a highly educated and reasonably enter- 
prising boy to choose, in his early twenties, a way of life which, 
however rewarding in its way, is essentially a rather narrow 
one. He will be lucky if, by the time he is forty, he is not a 
dull man with an unusually limited experience of the world. 

What about forestry? In the United Kingdom, unless you 
have a good deal of capital or are almost completely devoid 
of ambition, this virtually means the Forestry Commission; 
and with them, though you may start out of doors, you ‘are 
bound to end up in an office, and to be increasingly tied to it 
as you ascend the rungs of their ladder. 

This principle applies in other professions. Advancement 
leads inexorably to the desk, the telephone, the filing cabinet, 
the conference room. In the Army a subaltern’s ration of ozone 
is larger than his company commander’s, while a commanding 
officer, though less continuously tethered to the orderly room 
than his adjutant, can hardly in peace time be said to lead an 
open-air life. In all three Armed Services staff officers are for 
the most part condemned to a troglodyte’s existence. 


* * * 


I suspect that it is much the same with land agents, who, 
as they rise in their profession, are concerned more and more 
with correspondence and calculations and less and less with 
trotting round one estate on a cob. In theory the natural 
sciences would seem to offer opportunities for a career devoted 
mainly to work in the field; but I doubt whether in practice 
zoologists and botanists and so forth spend very much more 
time out of doors than sanitary inspectors. 

They do, of course, sometimes get the chance of taking part 
in expeditions, on which—unless you go to the Antarctic and 


have to stay indoors most of the time—any amount of open 
air is available. In this sort of sphere mountaineers, who have 
no homework to do in laboratories, probably come off the 
best; but even they have to pay the piper afterwards by writing 
books and articles and lecturing interminably to ladies with 
cherries in their hats. They can make, for twenty years or so, 
prolonged and enjoyable sorties into the sort of life they like 
to lead; but they can hardly, in old age, be said to have led 
that life. 

There are of course a good many people whose working days 
ire spent largely in motor-cars; but the difference between a 
nodern automobile and an office is, in this context, only the 
lifference between a tin box and a stone chest. A man who 
drives a tractor leads an open-air life (though I expect that 
before long he will be given the all-weather protection with 
which some machines are already provided), but a man who 
drives a car does not—unless he is a racing motorist. Spiritu- 
ally, perhaps, the commercial traveller is less straitly cribbed 
than the bank clerk, but that isn’t really the point. Even taxi- 
drivers, those strangely disconsolate rovers, are now sheltered 
against the elements and no longer, when they burrow in their 
pockets for change, have to contend with the skirts of two or 
three overcoats. 

In this country the only career I can think of in which one 
could, without a twinge of conscience, spend the whole of 
one’s life out of doors, in which success and seniority would 
bring no paper-work in their train, and which one could go 
on pursuing, with luck, until one dropped dead, is that of a 
Master of Foxhounds. But a young man would have to be 
exceptionally circumstanced for a serious-minded person like 
myself to suggest that this would be an avenue worth exploring. 

* * * 


Professional cricketers; racehorse trainers; civil engineers; 
landscape painters; white hunters who lead American million- 
aires up to big game in Africa—there are, I suppose, various 
possibilities of a less esoteric kind; but broadly speaking | 
think it is true that, for more than 90 per cent. of the young 
men who seek it, the open-air life proves an ignis fatuus. They 
have in the end to settle for an office job, or something corre- 
sponding to an office job; and before long routine—that 
harmless and I suppose beneficent drug—anesthetises their 
vague sense of grievance or disappointment; they cease to feel 
miscast and give up inserting ‘do anything, go anywhere’ 
advertisements in the agony column. 

I imagine that for most of them there comes, soon after 
they start work, a moment when ‘an office,’ the abstract prison 
which they dreaded and meant to shun, is transformed 
into ‘the office,’ an institution of which they have become a 
part and in which they cannot help taking an interest. A 
similar process is observable in National Service men who, 
before their call-up, intensely dislike the idea of the Army, 
but immediately on joining acquire an unreasoning loyalty to 
their regiment. Moreover, office life is sheltered and sure and 
sociable, and as these amenities are, however subconsciously, 
recognised, the nebulous image of a less unnatural existence 
slowly loses its distracting allure, and the white-collar worker 
wisely resigns himself to his lot. This is just as well for every- 
body concerned; but I would still like to know exactly what 
it is that makes a minority of young men in the mid-twentieth 
century desire so ardently to spend their lives out of doors. 
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STRIKE-BREAKING 
Sir,—How did the Spectator drop its usually 
very intelligent and admirable standard to 
print such rot in the strike-breaking article 
which otherwise contained excellent common 
sense—that railwaymen and indeed all essential 
industries should forgo the right to strike like 
the Civil Service? 

Previously the writer had said that a new 
public attitude rather than new laws is neces 
sary to break the present-day readiness by 
many workers to strike for no real 
Yet he goes on to urge, in effect, three sets of 
laws. 

Surely in our tight economy all industries 
and workers are essential; in fact, the least 
essential is the civil servant, who probably 
has the least cause for striking even if he could 
do so. 

What a ridiculous, empty threat it is to say 
if the railwaymen refuse to waive their right 
to strike we can do without the railways. What 
a ball of fire that would start. 

The need is still for better industrial rela 
tions between management and men, not 
enforcements from outside. Few realise it, but 
the managerial classes have been on an un 
official strike for years, particularly in the 
nationalised undertakings, not caring twopence 
for any real progress or better relations. The 
attitude of labour in industry may be bad 
but management's tactics are certainly no 
better.—Yours faithfully, 


reason 


JOHN 0. 

16 Lansdowne Road, Aldershot, Hants 
— 

Sir,—It is not for me to enter into the merits 

or demerits of your article, or the proposals 

that you make, but you start the constructive 

part of your statement by: 

‘First, the clause in civil servants’ contracts 
forbidding them to strike, as a condition of 
their employment, should gradually be 
extended to all essential industries.” 

In the first place, civil servants do not have 
contracts, and in the second place there is 
nothing in any of the documents dealing with 
conditions of employment in the Civil Service 
that could in any way be described as a clause 
forbidding them to strike. This, I am afraid, 
is a complete figment of the imagination of the 
writer of the article. It is a fact that civil ser- 
vants, notwithstanding the grave provocation 
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that they so often receive in the terms of their 
employment, do not go on strike; except per- 
haps it ought to go on record that there have 
been certain isolated cases of small pockets of 
civil servants going on strike. — Yours 


faithfully, 


STANLEY MAYNI 


The Institution of Professional Civil Servants, 

28 Broadway, SW1 

* 

Sirk,—Permitting himself, apparently, to ignore 
completely the vital role played by railways 
both in war (as we have learnt for ourselves 
twice in a lifetime) and in peace (as is being 
brought home to us very forcibly at the 
present moment) the author of your leading 
article blithely writes ‘*. . . railwaymen should 
waive their right to strike. If they refuse, well, 
we can learn to do without railways.” 

May one be permitted to ask how he sug- 
gests we should do this—particularly at the 
very short notice that such circumstances 
would involve.—Yours faithfully, 

J. P. 
Overseas Club, St. James's, SW1 

[This correspondence is referred to in the 

leading article on p. 757.~-Editor, Spectator.) 


INTELLECTUALS AND LOYALTIES 


Sir,—I thought Mr. Fairlie slated Mr. Martin 
with the brutal arrogance of a budding intel- 
lectual, and so doing begged a number of 
questions, 

Mr. Fairlie assumes society is a complex of 
loyalties. It may be, but it seems rather a com- 
plex of concrete interests held together only 
by one or two abstract loyalties. He says we 
must find the least harmful loyalty, but as any 
loyalty presupposes harming somebody and 
must therefore discount morality, why strain 
at degrees? (Personally I support Surrey for 
the championship and was delighted to see 
Yorkshire beaten.) He says that any political 
and social theory has got to be based on a 
synthesis of sociology, psychology, anthro- 
pology and history. The only one that would 
stand this qualitative analysis is English, and 
being English is not a theory. Mr. Fairlie, as 
in anti-intellectual, is forgetting his dogma. 

Is it being brutal to point out that the 
innocent Africans were slaughtering each 
other before the Victorians suggested some 
‘false’ concept of self-government? And that 
Burckhardt (like Fairlie and Martin) labelled 
concepts on the Renaissance that nobody 
who lived in the cinquecento ever thought of? 
And that Orwell did not imply Boxer slaving 
his heart out for intellectuals Orwell 
knew only too well that nobody slaves his 
heart out for an intellectual? 

On loyalties, Mr. Martin seemed to have the 
last word. If these people will not support 
Surrey, why not let the Russians have the 
Kremlin and the Americans the Stars and 
Stripes? And for ourselves the Monarchy and 
the Church of England.—Yours faithfully, 

G. W. CRAWFORD 


BARDSLEY 


since 


4 Copthall Court, EC2 


EDUCATING MPs 

Sir,—I write to protest about the inaccuracy 
of your correspondent’s figures with regard to 
MPs in the new Parliament who were educated 
at Oxford. It makes one wonder if his other 
figures were equally inaccurate. The following 
are the real Oxford figures, with Mr. Dale's 
figures given in parenthesis: 

The total number educated at Oxford was 
140 (92), compared with 96 at Cambridge (62). 
Christ Church produced the largest number, 
28 (19), with Balliol second with 24 (17), 
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Magdalen third with 21 (18), New College 
fourth with 19 (12), followed by Trinity 11 (6), 
Oriel 6 (3), Merton and Brasenose 4 (3 and 2), 
St. John’s 3 (3), Keble and Jesus 2 (2), and 
Lincoln, St. Catherine’s and LMH 1 (1). He 
did not mention University with 4, Hertford 
with 3, Wadham with 2, Queen’s, Somerville 
and St. Hugh’s with 1, nor the 10 MPs from 
Ruskin College, and 1 from the Catholic 
Workers’ College and Nuffield College.— 
Yours faithfully, ROSAMUND V. BROADLEY 


13 Museum Road, Oxford 
* 
Sirn,—Your correspondent in today’s issue 
omits Christ’s Hospital which has two of its 
scholars in the new House of Commons. They 
represent respectively Fulham East and Argyll. 
Yours faithfully, 


17 Dornton Road, South Croydon 


S. BE. HALL 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Sir,—May I.add a footnote to Mr. Brian 
Inglis’s excellent article on “The Freedom of 
the Press’ in your issue of June 10? The 
British Institute of Public Relations defines 
public relations practice as ‘the deliberate, 
planned and sustained effort to establish and 
maintain mutual understanding between an 
organisation and its public.’ 

This is the very opposite of a curb on the 
activities of the press or any other medium of 
news and views, The press officer, and in par- 
ticular the press officer of a government depart- 
ment, subscribes to the same conception of 
the need for mutual understanding—for he is 
an important member of the public relations 
team.-—Yours faithfully, , 4 paGEeT-cooKE 


27 Hill Street, Berkeley Sauare, London, W1 


MILITARY TRAINING 
Sir,—A young employee of mine has just done 
his annual training for a fortnight at Alder- 
shot—two weeks which a grower of fruit and 
vegetables can ill spare. He makes no com- 
plaint of his treatment, accommodation or 
food under canvas, but he tells me that he and 
his companions were given positively nothing 
to do and they were all agreed that the whole 
thing was a grievous waste of time and money. 

Had they had any training at all they would 
have welcomed it; as it was they just slacked 
ibout. 

I regard the young man as truthful and 
reliable—he came back before the railway 
strike started so that the strike could not be 
pleaded as an excuse for disorganisation. He 
is in the infantry and a non-specialist, 

I enclose my card, but for obvious reasons 
must sign myself,—Yours faithfully, : 

EMPLOYER 
WAGGA WAGGA 
Sir—I feel sure I will not be the only 
Australian to register protest against Mr. 
Betjeman’s remark that an ‘untidy car park 
surrounded by wooden shacks’ would be in 
any way in keeping with the town of Wagga 
Wagga. 

I can only assume that Mr. Betjeman has 
never seen Wagga and I feel it is time that the 
people of Britain ceased to think of the pro- 
gressive rural towns of Australia as a collec- 
tion of tin huts populated by savages and 
sheep. 

Such remarks as this are both unkind and 
untrue and give a very impression — 
Yours faithfully, 


false 

VILMA LEVY 
Chemin de Chantemerle 27, La Sallay, 
Lausanne, Switzerland 
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TOO MUCH? OR TOO LITTLE? 





he facput one company rather than the hearsay about many. 
nsportpea and refines crude oil and markets a wide variety of 
ut thesh Isles. In 1954 the Company’s total trading receipts 
£1888, Of this sum £70,874,000 was the amount collected and 
id to the Government for Customs Duties and Taxes. 

The remainder was spent as follows :- 


£ 


n of (BOil and Products - - - = 86,525,000 





Benefgr Employees . - . - * 9,679,000 
ing agther Costs - - - - = 17,410,000 
PROMer tax of £4,071,000, of which: £2,322,000 was ploughed 
he bis ; £1,749,000 was paid as net dividend to shareholders. 
fact ne down to this : that, out of the £188.5 million which 
ny rd, the net profit represented 2.2. per cent of turnover, 
dividend represented 3.6 per cent of the shareholders’ 


funds employed in the business. 





oes an Oil Company Earn? 





Petroleum Prices. The prices of five principal Esso products 
at the end of the year compared with the 1953 Government 


controlled levels were: 


Esso Regular Grade petrol............. down 24d. per gallon 


Esso Autodiesel (for public transport)..down Id. per gallon 


Esso Blue paraffin down jd. per gallon 


Esso Green tractor fuel down $d. per gallon 


Esso fuel oil down jd. per gallon 

This Company hauls the crude oil 6,000 miles from the 
Middle East in tankers costing up to £2 million each to 
build; it refines the crude at Britain’s largest refinery 
which has cost £40 million to erect and equip; it markets 
the finished products through a sales organisation em- 
ploying over 7,000 people and distributes them through 
dealers to the public in accurately measured quantities. 
And in the end the average wholesale price of all petro- 
leum products manufactured and sold by the Company, 
excluding the duty, works out at three-halfpence a pint 


or three-halfpence a pound. 


TOO MUCH? OR TOO LITTLE? 


2 These are some of the facts given in the Company’s 1954 Annual 


Review, just published. 


+ If you would be interested to receive a copy, write to :- 





ESSO PETROLEUM GOMPANY, LIMITED, 36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 











Contemporary Arts 


THEATRE 


MouRNING BECOMES 

O'Neill. (Arts.) 
To put on the stage Eugene O'Neill's vast 
adaptation of the fall of the house of Atreus 
is a difficult business in itself; to put it on well 
much more so. Yet, at the Arts Theatre, Peter 
Hall has succeeded in this considerable feat 
and, in doing so, has presented us with one of 
the best productions and some of the best per- 
formances to be seen on the London stage for 
some time. For someone who has never seen 
any O'Neill before, this was a curious experi- 
ence, for there is a widespread impression 
abroad that he has been much overrated as a 
dramatist. What has he got, apart from an 
excellent sense of theatre and a knowledge of 
Freud? I suppose that what makes Mourning 
Becomes Electra a good play in spite of its 
various faults, is essentially its faithfulness to 
the Greek way of feeling the ancient myth 
Here there is a sense of doom always present 
which O'Neill manages to seé7ze without any 
difficulty. His tragic sense is what makes him 
a dramatist. Of course, there are faults; to 
motivate the fall of the Atrides by rather too 
schematic a Freudian psychology is to weaken 
the arbitrary quality of the fate that overtakes 
them. In fact, what happens is that the play 
eparates into two halves. On the one hand, 
there is the implacable movement of the 
tragedy; on the other, a good deal of unsatis- 
factory suggestion of mother complexes, father 
complexes and what have you. That its all a 
little dated now, and O'Neill's attempt to base 
the psychology of his play on contemporary 
science must be tolerated in something of the 
same way as we tolerate the comic doctrine ot 
the humours in seventeenth-century comedy 
Only, of course, in tragedy the eifect is worse, 
since, by concentrating too much attention on 
the individual, Freudian psychology tends to 
produce an atmosphere of Gothic romanticism 
quite at variance with tragic feeling 

Mr. Hall gets over this obstacle by the quiet 
implacable character of his production. Only 
occasionally do shrieks or pistol shots ring out 
over the old Charles Addams homestead, but, 
when they do, they are startling indeed. Other- 
wise, the atmosphere is one of silent, remorse- 
less doom, in which the sick loathing appro- 
priate to a tragedy of disgust can make itself 
felt without any fuss and with hardly any 
hysterics. As Christine/Clytemnestra and 
Lavinia /Electra, Mary Ellis and Mary Morris 
excelled themselves. Miss Morris ts an actress 
of gruesome power, and she certainly suc- 
ceeded in giving the impression of a fanatic, 
prepared to go to any lengths to satisfy the 
hatred engendered by her own contradictions 
Over against her Puritan remorselessness, 
Mary Ellis represents the carnal woman, and 
one of the most powerful moments in the 
whole play is the transformation of Lavinia 
after her mother's suicide, when she begins to 
resemble her. The alternate contrast and re- 
semblance between Miss Ellis and Miss Morris 
are very finely acted. I have not seen a more 
impressive duo for a long time. However, they 
were well backed up by the rest of the cast— 
in particular by Ronald Lewis, who played 
Orin Mannon, the Orestes of the trilogy, with 
just the right amount of craziness, and by 
John Phillips, who brought a great deal of 


Evecrra, By Eugene 


strength to his portrayal of New England puri- 
tanism and libido mingled in judicious propor- 
trons 
This is a theatrical event that ought to be 
seen and that entirely justifies the claim of the 
Arts to be a repertory theatre where modern 
classics not visible elsewhere are to be seen and 
admired. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ART 


THE ‘primitive’ painter, like the child, loves the 
grand effect, the mechanical novelty, and the 
twopenny blood. With what relish he records 
the awful night the Town Hall burnt down, 
the chuff of trains and paddle-steamers thrash- 
ing across the lakes with flags streaming, John 
Brown going to his hanging. More than two 
centuries of American primitive art is on show 
at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, and it is all 
there. You do not have to have John Martin's 
geometry to paint Moses and Aaron Changing 
the Water of the River to Blood; Stubbs’s 
knowledge of anatomy before you set horse 
and tiger at one another's throats. But then 
again the primitive, more often than not, is 
advanced in years and innocence. The sweetest 
and happiest paintings are those of May morn- 
ings long ago, and winter snowfalls; of geese 
in the sky. of penning the goats, and cattle 
wending their way in single file across the 
golden fields of memory 

Hicks, with his Peaceable Kingdom of pen 
sive animals, Kane, Pippin, Grandma Moses 
are among the famous here (no Hirshfield). 
Grandma Moses’s gift for expressive drawing, 
not merely of the wind in the trees but of the 
human figure as well, almost lifts her from the 
‘primitive’ category. Indeed, naive perhaps, but 
scarcely primitive, are a number of the earlier 
journeyman paintings—the portraits of Colonel 
Ebenezer and Samuel Crafts; James Francis 
Smith at five years and ten months in his black 
and yellow coat of penguin skins; the brick- 
and-timber porticoed street in Brooklyn. But 


then, conversely, there are J. O. J. Frost's 
annotated maps of Marblehead, and Mr. 
Studebaker (top-hatted, with two  bowler- 


hatted assistants) in his wagon-tyre shop in 
Hangtown, California. As a portrait of a 
country growing up it is all rather moving. 


M. H. MIDDLETON 
MUSIC 


THeRE can hardly be a greater distance in our 
professional operatic world than that between 
Glyndebourne’s Figaro, with which _ they 
opened their coming-of-age season last Wed- 
nesday, and Carl Rosa’s Tannhduser, which 
at Sadler's Wells on Monday opened their first 
London season for many years. Normally it 
would not occur to us to compare them. 
Glyndebourne is the height of fashion, musi- 
cal as well as social—Mozart, Rossini, Verdi, 
for a select audience in dinner jackets and even 
tails (slightly crumpled this time in the chara- 
banc). Carl Rosa could muster very few 
dinner jackets even for this special occasion, 
and their normal life consists of trudging de- 
jectedly round the provinces presenting, be- 
tween weeks of variety. all the most despised 
and worn-out hacks of opera. 

But proximity compels a comparison, and 
there is perhaps something to be learned from 
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it about current operatic taste in this country, 
Glyndebourne must be considered a national 
opera house, chiefly for Londoners, and its 
repertory, with that of Covent Garden and 
Sadler's Wells, might be claimed as represent. 
ing the highest level of sophisticated London 
operatic taste. While the Carl Rosa repertory, 
with that of Covent Garden and Sadler's Wells 
on tour (i.e., without their most enterprising 
productions) might be supposed to represent 
the lowest level of undernourished and old 
fashioned provincial taste. But the crowded 
theatre for the Carl Rosa opening suggested 
that sophisticated London taste is not so con- 
temptuous of old-fashioned romantic opera as 
the general London repertory seems to imply, 
and murmurs at Glyndebourne equally sug. 
gested that we are beginning to get spoiled 
for anything less than perfection there. Our 
operatic experience is very different from what 
it was thirty years ago. The five main Mozart 
operas are now among the most familiar of all 
to the average musical person, and we are 
already beginning to take Glyndebourne stand- 
ards of pure, chamber-size performance for 
granted—hence our slight disappointment with 
Figaro. By any normal standards it was mag- 
nificent, with incisive if rather too fiery play- 
ing under Gui, and an outstanding Susanna of 
similar character in Rizzieri, showing the part 
in a convincing new light. But Jurinac, love- 
liest of all sopranos, once again showed her- 
self uninspired by Mozart, and the character- 
isation of Figaro by Bruscantini, excellently as 
he sang, lacked lightness and wit. It was a cast 
obviously potentially capable of giving, if all 
were in form together, the ideal Mozart per- 
formance that is Glyndebourne’s aim, but it 
did not quite come off, and we, long spoiled, 
complained. Tannhduser on the other hand 
has hardly been heard in London for twenty 
years, and drew out many listeners who were 
anxious to renew, or im many cases, among 
the younger generation, to make, acquaintance 
with it, and prepared to welcome it even in 
Carl Rosa's performance, which few expected 
to be very good. In fact it was considerably 
better than the worst expectations, though not 
so good as the best. If the choice of Frank 
Sale for the part of Tannhaduser was anything 
to go by, the company’s chief vocal trouble is 
the shortage of good young tenors—which also 
afflicts Sadler's Wells. In the other voices it 
seemed to be at least as strong as Sadler's 
Wells, even stronger in the sopranos, though 
it has now lost Una Hale, who sang Elizabeth, 
to Covent Garden. But the orchestral playing 
was painfully thin and poor, and the produc- 
tion was of the kind that is used to adapting 
itself to whatever conditions it may find, and 
has nothing left for any exercise of imagina- 
tion beyond that humble but necessary one. 
Yet, for the sake of Tannhduser, we grumbled 
less than at Glyndebourne. 


What may be learned from this is not for the 
two companies themselves. They can only go 
on being, as well as they may, what they are 
—a festival showpiece and a touring company. 
For even in works that we desperately want to 
hear, such performances, though they may well 
be gratefully, if not uncritically, accepted by 
provincial towns starved of live opera, would 
not long satisfy those used to Covent Garden 
standards, not even sufficiently to create a de- 
mand for an annual London visit. It is Covent 
Garden itself that can learn from it, some- 
thing about the directions in which it would 
do well, and less well, to increase its own 
repertory. Gone are the days when the men 
tion of Faust or Tannhduser provoked a sigh 
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or a sneer. There is a new demand for these 
old romantic grand operas that we thought our 
fathers and grandfathers had done to death 
Freischiitz made an excellent start. Musically 
‘it was better than the Hamburg performance, 
and with an imaginative, or even an extrava- 
gant, producer allowed a free hand. as in Tales 
of Hoffmann, it could easily have been a great 
theatrical success too. There are plenty more 
like it, and various byways to explore for the 
occasional appeasement of malcontent con- 
noisseurs Meyerbeer, for instance. But 
Lohengrin would do to be going on with. 
COLIN MASON 


TELEVISION 
AND RADIO 


We live in the age of Pickles’s Pony. More 
deadly than radioactivity, more humiliating 
than a stammer, emotionally more carminative 
even than Gilbert's Growl, Pickles’s Pony hath 
thee jolly nearly in thrall. 

The simplest form of the unpleasantness 
consists (as the name suggests) in bringing to- 
gether a little girl who wants a pony and a 
pony. This Mr. Pickles did at Shepherd’s Bush 
on a day that ranks in television history about 
where Rutherford’s first successful carve at an 
atom in Cambridge does in the development 
of modern nuclear physics. In America, of 
course, this was admittedly pretty old hat; 
there, six little girls at a time were being given 


six ponies each by genticmen with even 
warmer, humaner personalities than Mr. 
Pickles. But nevertheless on that proud day 


Lime Grove felt much the same as the leader- 
writers did when Dr. Penney made an explo- 
sion in Australia: it was only a little one, but 
it was ours. 

Now our screens are ever more thickly be- 
fogged with cases of Pickles’s Pony in all its 
mutated forms. Ninety-two-year-old unem- 
ployed lighthouse-keepers on panel games are 
offered sixty-eight jobs before they've left their 
chairs; the War Office maintains a fleet of fast 
aircraft at continual standby so that Ron can 
be brought home in time for Gran’s appear- 
ance as a trap-drummer; only Mr. Ledger, 
MP, has so far managed to meet long-lost rela- 
tives outside a studio—the result, one can only 
infer, of some deep-seated trouble between 
Transport House and Sir George Barnes; or 
perhaps it's a matter of privilege. Anyway, the 
latest case blew up at dinner-time on Monday 
evening when, as the climax of a perfectly 
sensible programme about dogs, Mr. McDon- 
ald Daly—with a deal of warm, human self- 
satisfaction—-introduced a pleasant enough 
young man called Dennis who had lost a foot 
while saving a mongrel from being run over 
by a train, squeezed his story out of him like 
toothpaste—and then presented him (on be- 
half of the Tailwaggers) with the red cocker 
he'd always wanted. I’m all for Dennis getting 
a spaniel; that’s fine. But why does it have to 
be played out—a kind of warm, human dirty 
picture—in front of a good few million (in- 
creasingly embarrassed, I think) eyes? 

This is just the sort of cheap, gimmicky 
stickiness that the BBC keeps on warning us 
will happen when commercial television comes 
along. If only a few hundred cold, inhuman 
letters were to arrive on the desks of a few 
warm, human producers we'd perhaps be able 
to put a brake on this kind of exhibitionist 
exploitation of decent sentiments. 

Happily, Mr. Braden, in a totally successful 
Programme, had already done something to 
make the week worth while. This is one come- 


dian (unlike the hapless Mr. Barker) who has 
been able to translate his material from sound 
to sight without falling flat on his face. All I 
have to complain of is seeing too little of 
Braden and a bit too much of Lee. The same 
complaint in principle applies to Mr. Hard- 
ing’s new series; but all this needs. I’m sure, is 
time to settle down. The argument about 
Sunday promised well but petered out in an 
unwontedly mild exchange of compliments. 
Tougher, more controversial subjects and a 
tighter, quicker presentation of background 
facts are needed if this is to be the excellent 
programme it’s capable of being. 

JOHN METCALF 


BALLET 


JOHN CRANKO’s new version of The Lady and 
the Fool at Covent Garden (the original was 
given at Sadler’s Wells last year) is a thor- 
oughly competent assembly of so many dance- 
steps and so many music-phrases which omits 
no detail in telling a story which probably 
originated in some long-forgotten Victorian 
novelette. A lady of the haut minde picks up 
two shabby clowns while en route to a ball; 
she introduces them to the world of luxury 
and, in the course of the evening's social en- 
counters, rejects all the regal, handsome ot 
merely titled suitors in favour of (how did you 
guess?) one of the clowns. This is Number One 
clown, who is tall; Number Two is small and 
therefore both a foil for his mate and for the 
love scenes between the Lady and the Fool. 

Like so many new ballets this is of the 
curate’s egg variety; Mr. Cranko’s choreo- 
graphic style is firmly based on a good under- 
standing of both the principles and the minutia 
of classical ballet, but, as often before, he 
smothers his good ideas in a restless welter of 
fussy dances, clumsy chorus manceuvres and 
an opulent, because unstylised, system of mime 
and gesture. The memorable moments have to 
be carefully watched for, and, after, dissected 
out from the general restlessness of the spec- 
tacle. In earlier ballets Mr. Cranko has shown 
that his imaginings far outrun his inventive- 
ness; it could be his artistic salvation to com- 
pose a series of ballets, each using not more 
than six dancers. Beryl Grey, Philip Chatfield 
and Ray Powell, the principals, did all pos- 
sible with fairly difficult material; Charles 
Mackerras neatly welded together an enter- 
taining mixture of excerpts from several Verdi 
operas, which he conducted with maximum 
effect. 


* 


Shrimati Shanta Rao is a female exponent 
of several of the : :utually independent classic 
dance styles of India, and has appeared in a 
number of select recitals recently here. In 
either Bharata Natyam, Kathakali, or the 
more rare Mohini Attam mode she dances 
with an obviously fluent and seemingly effort- 
less technical command, accompanied by three 
Indian instrumentalists and a singer. Without 
a deep knowledge of the arts, religions and 
philosophic attitudes of India no Westerner 
can pretend to a deep appreciation of this 
dancing—which grew up (as did European 
dance) out of many kinds of religious cere- 
mbnial. One is impressed by the sheer dance 
skill, not at all touched emotionally by what- 
ever is the alleged content of the dances. She 
has been compared—unfairly and misleadingly 
to both—to Fonteyn; her performance last 
Friday at the French Institute, stupefying in 
its near-monotony of pattern, and little varie- 
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gated in its mime and gestural effects, was an 
assault on the audience's capacity either to 
relax or resist. The vigour of the motions, the 
outbursts of singing from the dancer herself, 
the sudden flashed smiles, erased any com- 
parison (if such were ever possible) with the 
restrained power of a Fonteyn—and set one 
guessing that Madame Rao was making a bid 
to be recognised as the Danny Kaye of Indian 
dancing. 

A. V. COTON 


CINEMA 


STRATEGIC Ain COMMAND. (Plaza.) 


To launch VistaVision, a new but not notice- 
ably original recruit to the Big Screen, Para- 
mount has produced a film dedicated to the 
Strategic Air Command, a good film with a 
point to make, a plea to advance and a strato- 
sphere to explore. The hero is James Stewart, 
recalled from private life for 21 months’ ser- 
vice with the Air Force and furious, like many 
of his brother officers, at having to give up a 
good job and, grey-haired as he is, play at war. 
He thinks the whole thing idiotic. The film sets 
out to prove that in order to have peace the 
air must be filled, night and day, with bombers, 
each of which can ‘do’ a Hiroshima in any 
part of the globe; and that this, with all right- 
thinking men, is top priority. For old Air Force 
personnel the pursuit of this ideal entails much 
sacrifice; in Mr. Stewart's case it involves the 
happiness of his wife, June Allyson, who, with 
a new-born baby, resents the frequent absence 
of her husband on missions to the North Pole, 
and deplores the abandonment of her home. 
Both sides of the case, the political and the 
human, are fairly presented and the sermon 
well preached, but one cannot help being left 
with the impression—not new but always un- 
comfortable—that the world is mad. The con- 
trast between the broad and simple infinities 
of the sky, the serene blue of it, its exquisite 
sunsets and dawns, and the incredibly compli- 
cated lethal cigars it encircles, puts man in a 
poor light. Confined, shackled to his seat, 
almost submerged by the fruits of his labour 
and ingenuity, the tubes, the wires, the dials, 
the thousands of devices, he soars upwards to 
the sun, yet really, alas, rises little higher than 
a daisy. The moral is there, but it is hardly 
SAC’s. 

This film, as well as being highly convincing 
in all technical respects, is finely acted, Frank 
Lovejoy as a general giving a shining per- 
formance and the hero and heroine showing a 
pleasing restraint. Directed by Anthony Mann, 
who seems to detest histrionics as much as he 


loves the B-47, Strategic Air Command is 
adult, interesting, and at times perfectly 
beautiful. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


The Spectator 
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COBBETT AND CHELTENHAM.—The editor of the 
Political Register wrote a description of Chel- 
tenham, in his gentle way, in 1826, which he 
ended by stating, that not a farthing of his 
money should be spent in that “wen.” A few 
days ago, he wished to pronounce a lecture in 
the town; but some good-natured friend, who 
recollected the article, interfered, and he could 
not obtain a place. He was after his departure 
burnt in effigy; and a correspondent of the 
Times says he would have been roughly 
handled, had his retreat not been both secret 
and expeditious 
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Is the Travel-Book Dead? 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 
- HE vogue for the highbrow travel-book shows no imme- 








diate signs of abating. At any rate, here are two more 

endeavours in that field.* The usual characteristics of 
such books are, first, a leaning towards the more elaborate and 
unfashionable graces of prose—rightly unfashionable they 
seem to me, if I may show my hand thus early—and, secondly, 
a desire to get away from the exhausted sterilities of Western 
civilisation so feelingly alluded to from time to time by Mr. 
Priestley. In themselves, these two things may be all very well, 
though I judge it unlikely; in practice, however, the'stylistic 
graces degenerate briskly into an empty and indecent poeti- 
cism, apparently based on a desire to get into the next edition 
of The Oxford Book of English Prose, while the escape-motive 
is only with difficulty to be distinguished from the feeling that 
the other fellow’s grass is greener, that the really good time, or 
good life, is going on somewhere else. The two tendencies, in 
these degraded forms, find remarkably unalloyed expression in 
Mr. Laurie Lee’s volume. 

The experienced reader will know what to do with a book 
whose blurb announces, as if in recommendation, its author’s 
claim to ‘the enchanted eye . . . of a true poet,’ but the re- 
viewer must act differently. His part is to soldier grimly on, 
trying not to mind too much the absence of a verb in the 
opening sentence, the incessant din of adjective and poeticality 
(‘the scarred and crumpled valleys,’ ‘the oil-blue waters’), the 
full close of the first paragraph, mannered as any Ciceronian 
esse videatur: 

And from a steep hillside rose a column of smoke, cool as 

marble, pungent as pine, which hung like a signal over the 

landscape, obscure, imperative and motionless. 
(The effect is a little marred through having been anticipated, 
three sentences earlier, by a cadential ‘raw, sleeping and 
savage.’) Another item on the list of things to try not to mind 
too much is the prevalence of lists—cf. Mr. Auden’s Spain, 
which Mr. Lee has perhaps been cf.-ing too—like ‘the bright 
facades . . . the beggars . . . the vivid shapely girls .. . 
the tiny, delicate-stepping donkeys,’ and so on; and yet another 
one is the ‘striking’ image—‘fragrant as water-—which at first 
sight seems to mean almost nothing, and upon reflection and 
reconsideration is seen to mean almost nothing. One way of 
summing up this book would be to call it a string of failed 
poems—failed not-very-good poems too, for whoever said 
that bad poetry is much more like poetry than good poetry is, 
was in the right of it there. 

This kind of objection, however, though compulsory for 
the reader of almost any highbrow travel-book, is here purely 
trifling. The really telling strictures emerge from a mulling- 
over of what Mr. Lee actually reveals to us about Andalusia. 
he figure of the narrator himself, having terrific fun with a 
drum in a wedding procession, carrying two guitars ‘every- 
where,’ carefully recording every pass made at his wife, 
drinking like mad at a party in a telephone exchange while 
the switchboard lights ‘twinkled unheeded’ (not too good for 


* A Rose For WINTER. By Laurie Lee. (Hogarth Press, 12s. 6d.) 
Tut Narrow Smite. By Peter Mayne. (John Murray, 18s.) 
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people who wanted to ring the doctor)—can safely be left on 
one side. One might even haul to the other side the bul. 
fighting question, although the author’s taste for ‘the sharp 
mystery of blood’ will remain unshared in some quarters, 
where, in addition, the use of the phrase ‘the moment of truth’ 
will appear a little worse than naif, and to upbraid a bull for 
having no grace or honour or ‘vocation for martyrdom’ wil] 
appear a lot worse; if we enjoined these duties upon a bull, 
he would not understand us. But the least attractive part of 
Mr. Lee’s portrayal of Spain is his portrayal of Spaniards, so 
far as this can be debarnacled from rhetoric, generalisation 
and rhapsody. The effect is not what he evidently intends; 
where he seeks to show us gaiety, mere instability or hoolj- 
ganism emerges, unselfconsciousness is detectable as cox. 
combry or self-pity, while the gift attributed to Andalusians 
of greeting others’ misfortune with a shrug or a grin is neither 
mature nor admirable. I am sure these people are not as bad 
as all that, just as I am sure that they are not in touch with 
the ‘pure sources of feeling’ and the ‘real flavours’ of life, 
whatever these entities may be; Coleridge put Wordsworth 
right on peasants a long time ago. Perhaps too many people 
in England do watch television, or do they watch it too much 
of the time? Anyway, nostalgie de la boue is not the answer; 
it is silly to sleep on straw in the inn yard if you can get hold 
of a bed; and while it is no doubt better to be gay and have 
sores than to be un-gay and not have sores, it is better stil] 
to be fairly gay and not have sores. 


Turning from Mr. Lee's vulgar and sensational little book 
to Mr. Peter Mayne’s straightforward account of the Pathans 
is a relief not to be lightly underestimated. At first sight, 
admittedly, there are points in common, notably this business 
of the escape-motive, the desire for a simpler, more elemental 
existence, but The Narrow Smile does at any rate propound 
a less lethally familiar solution to this problem, and propounds 
it without egotism or complacency—indeed, without much 
conviction, which is sympathetic if nothing else. And this 
kind of honesty is reflected in the style: despite a few echoes 
of the Graham Greene of The Lawless Roads, Mr. Mayne 
is agreeably unliterary, nor is he the kind of travel-writer who 
feels obliged to demonstrate his sensitivity at every turn. 
Much of his book, in fact, is sober reporting of political and 
social conditions among the Pathans, who, in case you don't 
know, live on either side of West Pakistan’s frontier with 
Afghanistan. The hillmen on the Pakistani side of the frontier. 
having had perforce to abandon the local tradition of exer- 
cising our Indian Army, are now engaged in exercising, on a 
more tranquil level, the administrative officials of that area- 
a proceeding viewed with enjoyment in Kabul, where a Pathan 
separatist movement is being encouraged. Oddly enough, the 
proposed independent Pathan State, though taking in a good 
deal of non-Pathan Pakistan, includes no Afghan territory 
whatever. 

Now although I quite liked being told about all this, I did 
feel at times that, to adapt the old gag, I was being given more 
information on the subject than I cared to have. Most readers, 
I think, will be more interested in the author’s other theme, 
the character of the Pathan tribesman and the difficulties and 
rewards awaiting the European whe tries to get to know him. 
The Pathan, as depicted here, is certainly different from our- 
selves, and simpler, and in a way more free, but whether he 
is more admirable is very doubtful, and whether he can pro- 
vide any answer to any spiritual escape problem is a specula- 
tion few will feel moved to undertake. I for one cannot share 
Mr. Mayne’s thesis that violence tends to become morally 
neutral when pursued openly, in picturesque tribal costume, 
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under conditions of physical discomfort, and against a back- 
ground of boulders and precipices. Loyalty, genuine dignity, high 
spirits and independence are all valuable qualities, but they ought 
to shed their glamour when accompanied by arrogance, cruelty 
and bloodthirstiness; and the Pathan avenger with his rifle and 
knife is as contemptible, however much more impressive looking, 
as our own species of gangster with his razor or bicycle chain. 

It is a measure of Mr. Mayne’s candour and unpretentiousness 
that he can provoke this kind of disagreement without at any time 
forfeiting sympathy. His other virtues are no less attractive: he 
can readily give the feel of a terrain or a conversation, his eye for 
character remains unclouded by the similarity of most of the types 
he draws, and he can be very funny—most of all in his portrait of 
a certain Said Akbar, the most endearing snob I can remember 
ever having come across. The main weakness of his book lies in its 
form, which, as you will have gathered by now, is that of the 
travelogue. This means that the encounters he describes are for the 
most part indecisive, and the factual thread on which he strings 
them is inadequate to bear their weight; there is no principle of 
selection or emphasis. Short of epic or sonnet-sequence, the only 
way of introducing such a principle, of imposing order on the dis- 
cursive, is to write the thing as a novel. I have little space, and no 
inclination, to start discussing the kinds of truth which writing can 
embody, and it may be enough to rely upon a bare mention of 
A Passage to India in order to propose that fiction is the mode in 
which the kind of issues that interest Mr. Mayne—and Mr. Lee— 
can best be worked out. This is not a conclusion of unparalleled 
novelty, but it is one which travel-writers, good and bad, might do 
well to ponder. 


Revolution in the Raw 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 1917. By N. N. Sukhanov. Translated 
and edited by Joel Carmichael. (O.U.P., 42s.) 

Most accounts of the Russian revolutjon, even eye-witness 
descriptions like Ten Days that Shook the World, give the im- 
pression that everything proceeded logically and inevitably, to a 
carefully co-ordinated plan. Sukhanov’s celebrated memoirs, now 
made available for the first time in English, are almost the only 
reasonably serious account in which events as they really hap- 
pened, often incomprehensible, muddled or grotesque, appear in 
the raw. His also differ from other descriptions in another respect, 
that they make clear the enormous role played by individual 
characters—a clarity all the more to Sukhanov’s credit in that 
he was himself a keen class-struggle theorist. 

Mr. Carmichael has cut the far bulkier original down to 668 
pages, but the selection is judicious and the translation first-class, 
while Mr. Carmichael’s introduction is itself one of the ablest and 
most clearly written essays on the subject that have appeared. 

Sukhanov was one of the few important revolutionaries who 
was in Petrograd at the outbreak of the February Revolution, 
and he tells the story right through from there. His memoirs were 
originally published in 1922, in Russia, and it is an extraordinary 
commentary on the difference between the Lenin and the Staiin 
epochs that this could have happened. For Sukhanov is opposed 
to the Bolsheviks on many points, and never goes with them the 
whole way. He describes several of their leaders in unflattering 
terms—e.g., Stalin is ‘a sort of grey blur, dimly looming up now 
and then and not leaving any trace. There is really nothing more 
to be said about him.’ His description of some events is disputed 
by the Commissar for Education, Lunacharski. But all that is 
conceded to Bolshevik officialdom is that the Commissar’s letter 
with the alternative story is put in as a footnote. We are almost 
in the world of ‘bourgeois objectivism.’ 

Petrograd in 1917, as it emerges through Sukhanov’s innocent 
eye, has two main characteristics. The political intellectuals who 
drift to the top of the popular movement after February are 
obsessed with Marxist class theory. The masses have no political 
experience and are easy meat for the most efficient propaganda 
machine. Sukhanov’s own views, as a Left Menshevik, are 
typically suicidal. He criticised the Bolshevik seizure of power on 
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the good Marxist grounds (accepted at first by everybody except 
Lenin, including all the Bolsheviks) that a ‘proletarian revolution’ 
could only be carried out in an advanced industrialised country. 
On the other hand, as he held that Bolshevik revolution was 
proletarian, he could never bring himself to oppose it adequately. 

Right from the beginning the realities of power in Petrograd 
were in the hands of the Soviets. The Bolshevik Revolution con- 
sisted of Lenin imposing his ‘April Theses’ on the reluctant 
Bolsheviks, and then the Bolsheviks obtaining a majority in the 
Petrograd Soviet. The actual seizure of power was simply a matter 
of getting a few regiments moving, though it was carried out in 
a blaze of incompetence and muddle. 

Lenin emerges from Sukhanov as so much the first man among 
the Bolsheviks that the others scarcely count at all, and it is only 
after Trotsky’s group join the party that there is a second figure 
worth thinking about for a moment. The Menshevik leaders were 
even more incompetent. Lenin’s was a one-man victory over a 
poor field. If Russia had thrown up a rival of the quality that 
some European Communists had to face, matters might have 
turned out differently. 

Sukhanov himself was one of the first victims of its later, more 
vicious stage, when he was sentenced at the great Menshevik 
Trial of 1931, confessed, and disappeared for ever into the prison 
camps. The generation whose besottedness with Marxist clichés 
made them unwilling accessories to the Bolshevik seizure of 
power perished with him; name after name in this book has, like 
Sukhanov’s, a question mark for its date of death. Yet, even now, 
there’s one born every minute. J, E, M. ARDEN 


In All Directions 


2,000 FaTHoMsS Down. By Houot and Willm. (Hamish Hamilton 
and Hart-Davis, 18s.) 

BirD MAN. By Leo Valentin. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 

KINGDOM OF THE ELEPHANT. By E. Temple-Perkins. (Melrose, 18s.) 

Don’t Fence THEM IN. By Edmund Randolph. (Heinemann, 18s.) 


Deep-seA explorers, a flying man, a decimator of elephants and 

by comparison with these exotics—a humble cowboy, unlock 
their minds or hearts to provide a rare assortment of biographical 
titbits. Four of these five have, in the pursuit of their hearts’ 
desires, regularly accepted quite appalling risks; death has liter- 
ally, not merely metaphorically, stared them in the face as they 











Doubletalk : The Language of Communism 
HARRY HODGKINSON. A brief encyclopedia of the Com- 
munist idiom with historical backgrounds. Authoritative and 
written with some humour. /ilustrated 16s. 


The Spirit of Russia 


r.G. MASARYK. Studies in history, literature and philosophy. 
Pre-eminent among the theoreticians and leaders of democracy, 
Masaryk speaks with authority still on a number of questions 
that trouble the world today. Revised edn, 2 vols. 60s. 


India: New Pattern 


LADY HARTOG. What is independent India like, and what 
are the main differences between the new India and the old? 
From persona! observation Lady Hartog answers these questions 
and describes the vast changes being made under Nehru’s 
leadership. 12s. 6d. 


History of Switzerland 


CHARLES GILLIARD. In Switzerland people of three races, 
two religions and four languages live peaceably side by side. The 
evolution of this mode! pacifist Confederation is a story of extra- 
ordinary fascination and is told in his concise history, admirably 
suited for the general reader. 5 maps. 9s. 6d. 


Nine Maneaters and One Rogue 


KENNETH ANDERSON. “‘It is a severe test to set any book 

about hunting maneaters alongside Colonel! Corbett’s and the 
fact that Anderson’s can stand up under the comparison is 
praise indeed.” —The Listen 2nd Impression. Illustrated. 1s. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
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stood in front of charging elephants, jumped from aircraft four 
miles up in the sky, suffered mechanical failure of their diving 
machine while suspended thousands of feet undersea. 

The three Frenchmen, Messrs. Houot, Willm and Valentin, 
have been driven by that heady spirit, genuine, rationally 
accepted, scientific curiosity, into experiments’ whose calculable 
high potential of failure has not stopped their pursuit of the 
slippery fact, the unproved hypothesis. Can it be purely coinci- 
dental—bearing in mind the political and military facts of the 
past twenty years—that the French race has, in this decade, pro- 
duced such daring empiricists as Cousteau and Bombard, as well 
as the present trio? 

Messrs. Houot and Willm are French naval officers who helped 
in planning and constructing, and later in manning, the newest 
bathyscaphe; a free-moving kind of diving boat deriving in part 
from those tried out by the Swiss Professor Piccard. Their story 
fascinates as much by the account of the trials and experiments 
as by the narrative of the ultimate descent, when they sank two 
and a half miles onto the ocean bed off Dakar early in 1954. The 
apparently meagre first results nevertheless suggest that further 
descents will yield information about the nature and behaviour 
of ocean depths that can be turned to good account. 

M. Valentin writes with a nice simplicity, persuades us of the 
genuineness of his ambition, and reveals that he firmly shaped 
his life towards the discovery of some means whereby men can 
actually ‘fly.. He became a professional parachutist, both in war 
and peace; studied the efforts of pioneers such as Sohn, Vassard 
and Bolhelm and, by evolving a series of repeatedly proved hypo- 
theses, finally devised a set of wooden, not canvas, wings which 
were successful. One year ago he jumped at 9,000 feet and glided 
for more than three miles diagonally before opening his para- 
chute; his experiments go on and now he aims at gliding all the 
way to earth, dispensing with the mundane parachute. 

Mr. Temple-Perkins is obviously as brave as the lions, rhino- 
ceros and elephants that, in the course of his duty as a Uganda 
game warden, he shoots with such seeming nonchalance. His 
book contains more fascinating details about African wild-life 
than any previous reminiscence of this kind, and the earnest sim- 
plicity with which he narrates the bloody events of thirty years 
is very winning. 

Mr. Randolph, seemingly a poor-little-rich-boy, went into the 
wilds of Montana for his health’s sake early in the 1920s, settled 
on a partly bankrupt ranch and, having learned something about 
cattle-raising, set up his own business. He clearly states that the 
Wild West of the grand old expansive days of the nineteenth 
century had almost wilted away by the time he got there; but 
there were still lots of pioneer types around, a healthily demo- 
cratic way of life and true neighbourliness. He writes with warmth 
and understanding of the hard but rewarding life of the modern 


THE ROAD 


HARRY MARTINSON 











*...@ quintessence of tramping. Set in Sweden in the 
early days of this century, it describes the joys and pitfalls 
of a tramp’s life in a succession of gentle, lingering pic- 
tures... the whole book has an open-air freshness about 


it which is very appealing.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


*Mr. Martinson has endless good stories to tell, and he is 
an artist at telling them... It is the sum of the experiences 
of a wise and innocent traveller on the road of life. The 
reader will find the journey well worth taking.” 

OXFORD MAIL 15s. net 


Jonathan Cape 
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cowboy; his characters are exactly lifesize and the whole memoir 
pulls into neat focus the grossly distorted vision of the Wild Wey 
that Hollywood has been feeding us for too many years. 

A. V. COTON 


Ellen Glasgow 


THE WomMaN WituHINn. The Autobiography of ELLEN GLascow, 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 21s.) 

Wuat a striking trio of female novelists the contemporaries Ellen 

Glasgow, Edith Wharton and Willa Cather were! And when one 

is reminded that the subject of this fascinating autobiography had 

her first novel published in 1897, how pompous and unreal seem 

such remarks as, ‘American writing has at last come of age’! 

Although her private life was beset with a multitude of mis. 
fortunes, deaths, illnesses and an awareness of cruelty that tortured 
her, Ellen Glasgow, the writer, was fortunate. She was contempor. 
ary with and an observer of the final dissolution of the aristocratic 
society of the American South, and this she was able to draw on 
for the stuff of her novels. She did not have to search far for her 
inspiration. It moved about her, in the tyranny and stoicism of her 
father, in the febrile society of Richmond, Virginia, where she 
grew up and lived most of her adult life. 

Her book leaves one humbled, and wondering that a life s0 
beset with agony and obstacle should have produced such a sub. 
stantial ceuvre with writing of such a consistently high standard 
of style and imaginative quality. 

If I prefer fine workmanship and delicate embroidery of style, 
I demand that both material and pattern shall be ample in form 
and rich in texture. 

This was the heart of Ellen Glasgow’s literary credo, which 
achieved its fullest expression in Barren Ground and Vein of Iron. 

This is essentially a courageous book and Ellen Glasgow's brand 
of courage is well illustrated in the following anecdote that does 
not appear in her autobiography. She suffered, as only the in- 
tensely sensitive can suffer, from deafness and had finally to resort 
to an unwieldy hearing-aid. At her dinner parties, it is said, she 
would place the apparatus in a silver goblet and cover it witha 
rose. Then, when addressed, she would raise the goblet in the 
fashion of a toast toward the speaker, thereby combining painful 
utility with the grace and elegance of that Southern tradition, of 
which, in spite of her criticism of it, she was so truly a part. 

She was one of the earliest of realists in American writing and 
she tells us in her autobiography not only how personally she was 
concerned to denounce the sticky romanticism of a dying culture, 
but what she suffered in solitude from a society that steadfastly 
refused to face reality. 

There is irony in The Woman Within, for what emerges from 
its pages is a woman who, though sickened by a romanticism that 
could live in the past while passing unconcernedly over cruelty, 
was herself a romantic. Her humanism was a species of romanti- 
cism, her very shrinking from violence itself a romantic attitude. 
This was her dilemma and one which she only began to resolve 
towards the end of her life, when she could finally say: 

I have done the work I wish to do, for the sake of that work 
alone. And I have come, at last, from the fleeting rebellion of 
youth into the steadfast—or is it merely the seasonable—accord 


without surrendering to the unreconciled heart. 
DAVID WATMOUGH 


Recent Reprints 


PENGUIN Books have now added Aldous Huxley to those eminent 
contemporaries of whose works they have produced something 
approaching collected editions. Ten volumes of his novels, stories, 
essays and travel-writing have now appeared, including all the 
best-known pre-war titles. The larger volumes such as Point 
Counter Point are 3s. 6d., others 2s. 6d. Among other noteworthy 
Penguins are Robert Frost’s Selected Poems (the selection having 
been done by the poet), with an Introduction by Cecil Day Lewis 
(3s. 6d.), and Peter Quennell’s Byron in Italy (2s. 6d.). 
* * - 

Macdonalds have issued at 21s. a new edition of John Cowper 

Powys’s novel, A Glastonbury Romance, first published in 1933. 
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The Public Philosophy 


WALTER LIPPMANN 

‘He is an eminent observer and thinker with a justly deserved 

reputation ... This is a book to be studied and taken to heart.’ 

—ARNOLD TOYNBEE (Observer) 

‘A masterly new work . . . what Mr. | ippmann’s. book does 

so admirably is to reanimate our principles.’"—Daily Telegraph 
12s. 6d. 


Personalities and Powers 
SIR LEWIS NAMIER 


‘No historian living, in fact, I doubt whether anyone since 
Macaulay, has been such a master of the historical essay.’— 
J. H. PLUMB (Spectator) 

‘Of superlative excellence .. . 
author’s scholarship."—Times Literary Supplement 


Sea of Glass 


DENNIS PARRY 

‘He is a superb portraitist..-—Time and Tide. 

‘An uncommonly good writer, with the classic novelist’s 
virtues and other gifts besides.-—JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer) 
Book Society Recommendation 12s. 6d. 


A German Officer 


SERGE GROUSSARD 
*M. Groussard is the true novelist . . . this is a rounded 
work of art. It has neither love nor hatred, only Lumiére.’ 
















the finest cream of their 
12s. 6d. 





ANTHONY RHODES (Sunday Times) 10s. 6d. 
* 

Something of Value 

ROBERT RUARK’S 

great novel of Africa 

Publication June 30th 18s. 
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A Biography of William Hale White 





CATHERINE 
MACDONALD MACLEAN 


“An admirable and worthy biography of 
an important. writer.” — DANIEL 
GEORGE. “Has enabled us to approach 
the works with a new eye.”—The Times. 
“There was need for such a work and it 
have been. better conceived 
"— GILBERT THOMAS 
ILLUSTRATED 25s. 


could not 
or executed. 
(Birmingham Post). 
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The Poems of Richard Corbett 


Edited by F. A. W. Bennett and Hugh Trevor-Roper 


In his life time (1582-1635) Corbett was a celebrated 
occasional poet and his poems were widely circulated fh 
manuscript; after his death they found their way into 
anthologies. This, however, is the first edition of Corbett’s 
poems since 1807. 30s. net 
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Re An Oxford Children’s book has again won Se 
bs the Carnegie Medal of the Library 
Association. The award, for an out- 
standing book for children published 
in 1954, has been made to KNIGHT 
gf CRUSADER by Ronald Welch. °I/lus- be, 
ca ‘bcm by William Stobbs. 10s. 6d. net Fs 
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The Oxford Companion to Music: 


Ninth Edition SCHOLES 


This famous work has now been completely revised and 
reset. Existing material has been brought up-to-date and 
there are new articles with special emphasis on contemporary 
music and musicians. The illustrations have been re- 
grouped and new ones have been added. 63s. net 
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You'll be much better off if you 
invest it in 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


There’s no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and when you 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earned 


you good interest — . 
INCLUDING BONUS 


3 
Qik —and tax paid 


The Directors of the Society have just declared a Bonus for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. 
Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 
ors who daren’t risk their savings in “up and down” shares and must 
have their money readily available and yet earning good interest. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, BC2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 


One of the oldest Societies af medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 
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The new edition has a Preface by the author, and those responsible 
for the production have dealt admirably with the production of 
a manageable and readable volume containing over 1,000 pages. 

* 7 * 

Fabers have brought new editions of Raymond Spottiswoode’s 
analysis of film technique, A Grammar of the Film, which first 
appeared twenty years ago (18s.), and of Hugh Ross Williamson's 
The Arrow and the Sword (\5s.). 

. * * 

T. E. Shaw’s translation of the Odyssey and Father Brown: 
Selected Stories, by G. K. Chesterton, have appeared in the 
Oxford ‘World’s Classics’ at 6s. each, and Conrad’s Lord Jim 
and Youth in ‘The Nelson Classics’ at 5s. each. 

. * * 

Other recent reprints include a second edition of Salvador de 
Madariaga’s Hernan Cortes, from Hollis and Carter at 25s.; a 
second edition of /nternational Relations, by Robert Strausz- 
Hupé and Stefan T. Possony, from McGraw-Hill at 52s.; a revised 
edition of The United States : From Wilderness to World Power, 
by Ralph Volney Harlow, issued as a first British edition by Cape 
at 50s.; The Spirit of Russia, by Jan Masaryk, with new matter 
added at Masaryk’s request by Jan Slavik, from Allen and Unwin 
at 60s. the set of two volumes; and The Bible View of Life, by 
S. C. Carpenter, from Eyre and Spottiswoode at 12s. 6d. 

* * 7 

Among cheaper reprints Dents continue to reissue their ‘Every- 
man’ series in the larger format. Many titles have been reissued 
recently, and anyone who found that a particular work was out 
of print a few months ago, or even a few weeks ago, might now 
try again. Among the more interesting reissues are Hugh Walpole’s 
cautionary tale of school life, Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill; Poe's 
Tales of Mystery and Imagination; and Stories and Episodes, by 
Thomas Mann. The first two of these are 6s. each, and the third 
(which includes Tonio Kréger and Death in Venice) is 7s. Another 
‘Everyman’ which contains material of great interest to students 
and others is the combined volume of Mary Wollstonecraft's 
The Rights of Woman and John Stuart Mill's On the Subjection 
of Women (6s.). Turgenev's Fathers and Sons in C. J. Hogart’s 
translation appears with a new Introduction by V. S. Pritchett, 
and Newman's Apologia Pro Vita Sua with a new Introduction 
by Sir John Shane Leslie (6s. each volume). 

7” * . 

C. S. Lewis’s The Screwtape Letters and Mere Christianity have 
been issued in Collins’s ‘Fontana’ series at 2s. each. 

NICHOLAS RAEBURN 


New Novels 


Tue Roan. By Harry Martinson. (Jonathan Cape, 15s.) 

TriAL. By Don M. Mankiewicz. (André Deutsch, 12s. 6d.) 

THE City AND THE MOUNTAINS. By Ega de Queiroz. (Reinhardt, 
12s. 6d.) 


Mr. MarrTINSON’s quietly growing European reputation makes 
the publication of The Road (Vdgen till Klockricke, clearly trans- 
lated by Mr. M. A. Michael) an event of importance. Ten years 
in the writing, this is generally considered to be his most accom- 
plished, maturest work. It is unfortunate that the book we finally 
have is sO uneven a production. 

The Road is the fictionalised super-autobiography of a super- 
super-tramp. Bolle grows old wandering the roads of Sweden, a 
curiously nineteenth-century free spirit, meeting and ruminating 
on good people and bad, fair weather and foul. In the first part 
of the book (‘The Cigar-Makers’) the old crafts and traditions 
of tobacco—which Bolle leaves behind him—are described with 
a precision of nostalgia that blends perfectly with the deliberate 
understatement of the writing. In the second section Martinson 
reaches his full stature: the roads he travels are bathed in a 
strange, calm light; the atmosphere of mingled peace and fore- 
boding, the sense of wide sky and winding space have occasional 
affinities with the latter part of Peer Gynt. In chapters like ‘The 
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Troopers.” ‘Queer Ones,’ “The Assiduous Pig’ and the agonisingly 
particularised ‘The Mystery of the Straw Dummy,’ Bolle and his 
world are brilliantly established. 

Thereafter, however, the book tends to fall away. Isolated 
scenes recapture some of the early magic, but too often their 
effect is blurred by a steadily increasing insistence on making 
unnecessarily explicit what is already implicit in Bolle’s character, 
In Part Four (‘The Sect’), indeed, an informal philosophy is 
developed which further weakens the impact of the earlier fresh- 
ness of vision: 

His object was to get those lost people up out of the slough 
of their worst dispiritedness by putting their enemy, social unction, 
in such a light as to give them the first aid and support that 
enabled them to regard it with calm and disdain: even to regard 
it with a little cynicism, if that should be necessary to help the 
idle and the listless to dare to be calm, alertly calm in a world 
frenzied with efficiency mania. To make man freer, to teach him 
not to beg the landslide’s pardon for being in its way, but to 
regard it as the chaotically rolling mass of misfortune that it 
was—that was the sect’s mission. 

In a woolly and sentimental conclusion, Bolle sails away with 
Charon to be reborn. It is a pity that Mr. Martinson was unable 
to be more selective. For sprawling and wordy as it is, The Road 
contains a deal of greatness. And Bolle remains one of the most 
heroic literary creations of this century. 

There’s no lack of editing about Trial. This is an almost 
frighteningly efficient piece of writing in the current American 
vein of liberal documentary. From a sheltered academic life, 
David Blake—out to get practical legal experience so as to be 
able to teach law better—is pitchforked into a murder case. A 
Mexican boy is accused of causing the death of a ‘white’ girl. 
Barney Castle, in over-all charge of the defence, leaves Blake to 
handle things in court while he organises propaganda and finance. 
Of course, he’s a Communist; and, of course, Blake falls foul 
of Senator Battle; and, of course, his eyes are opened by Abbe, 
Castle’s female assistant. Castle, Blake slowly realises, doesn't 
want an acquittal, he wants a martyr. And from this point on- 
wards Mr. Mankiewicz develops as pretty and tight a moral 
struggle as anyone could wish. 

This sort of book has been written before, but seldom better. 
Mr. Mankiewicz is fully alive to the weaknesses of his cops and 
the strengths of his robbers. His energy carries the court-room 
scenes along at the same pace as the rest of the action—a rare 
achievement. And if David Blake is at first a little too naive to 
be true, his awakening is truthfully and competently handled. 
Yes, we shall be hearing a lot more from Mr. Mankiewicz. 

It has taken us a long time even to begin to hear about Eca de 
Queiroz, that most remarkable of Portuguese satirists. Now to 
join Cousin Bazilio and The Relic comes his last novel—and per- 
haps his best—The City and the Mountains, most ably translated 
by Roy Campbell. In the first half of the book de Queiroz’s hero, 
a young Portuguese plutocrat called Jacinto, lives a life of fashion- 
able luxury at 202 Avenue des Champs Elysées surrounded by 
every possible adjunct of late nineteenth-century civilisation. 
Books in rare bindings by the cartload; an exiguous telephone; 
lecturephones; a full engagement-book; a bathroom, such a 
bathroom! 

In these marble vaults were two jets of water each graded from 
zero to a hundred degrees: two showers, one of fine and the 
other of wider jets for the hair: a sterilised fountain for the 
teeth: a frothy jet for shaving: and still more discreet little 
buttons, which, if touched, would discharge spouts, squirts, sing- 
ing cascades, a light summer dew, a cool floating mist, or hot 
steam, according to one’s requirements. 

To stir from Paris and its multiple wonders is unthinkable, even 
though, after a few years, Jacinto is bored, bored, bored. It 
requires an accident to get him to visit his native estates. And 
when he does so, the texture changes with masterly ease from 
etched satire to water-colour pastoral. Where the first half is 
Pound's Propertius or the Flaubert of Bouvard et Pécuchet, the 
second half is Vergil of The Georgics or Wordsworth of The 
Prelude, or Cowper even; and this transition is brought about 
naturally, without straining, from within the fibre of the book. 
Ega de Queiroz is a delight that we have been without too long. 
JOHN METCALF 
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Other Recent Books 


Tue APPRENTICESHIP OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY. 
By Charles A. Fenton, (Vision Press: Peter 
Owen, 25s.) 

‘BEGIN over again,” said Gertrude Stein to 

Ernest Hemingway after they had become 

friends in Paris in 1922, ‘and concentrate.’ 

Hemingway did begin writing over again, with 

a new idea of its possibilities. Writing, he said 

in a letter to Miss Stein two years later, ‘used 

to be easy before I met you.’ 

But Hemingway did a great deal of writing 
before this time, and here it is, spread out 
before us by Mr. Fenton. Mr. Fenton’s book 
is an account of the writing and the experi- 
ences that preceded Hemingway's best work. 
Here we learn what Hemingway wrote in his 
school magazine, that ‘a number of unpleasant 
things happened to Hemingway at Oak Park, 
that he received training in journalism, joined 
the Ambulance Corps in Europe in the First 
World War and was wounded in Italy. We 
learn what he wrote for the Toronto Star, how 
that paper sent him to Europe—where he met 
Miss Stein and Pound—as its correspondent, 
and how he worked on the same paper back in 
Toronto, at last breaking with journalism to 
devote himself to writing. 

So—I feel inclined to ask—what? Is there 
really much to be gained from this careful 
documentation of Hemingway's juvenilia and 
his journalism? Additions to the stock of 
human knowledge have, for the researcher, an 
almost mystic validity—all is grist to the mill, 
it is all, somehow, significant. The deductions 
to be made from this very wide collection 
of fact and comment have been left to others 
—what, at least, this work should have yielded 
is a discussion of the way in which Heming- 
way'’s best work is influenced by journalistic 
techniques and by values and standards picked 
up in the press-room, and of the way in which 
this damages his greatness as a writer. In that 
it allows discussion of this kind to be entered 
upon, by its extensive documentation, the book 
has its place on a Hemingway bookshelf. 

MALCOLM BRADBURY 





FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS, 1816-1830. By H. R. C. Wright. 
Cambridge Studies in Economic History 
(General Editor: M. M. Postan). (C.U.P., 
31s. 6d.) 

THe union of Holland and Belgium in 1815 

might well have created a powerful and 

wealthy kingdom. Favourably situated, well 
provided with rivers and ports, it seemed that 
the commercial equipment and traditions of 
the Dutch could spread the agricultural and 
industrial products of Flanders and Walloon 
throughout the world. Internally, there were 
many goods which the provinces could profit- 
ably exchange amongst themselves. There 
were, however, important differences of inter- 
est between the two regions; Dr. Wright studies 
some of these divergencies in a book which 
covers ground new to British historians. He is 
particularly concerned with fiscal and tariff 
policy, and the way in which the Dutch and 

Belgians reacted to the ideas of King William | 

This is not an easy book to read: the author 

tends to assume knowledge on the part of the 

reader; nor is it in any way an economic his- 
tory of the Union. There is a great deal of 
useful information about the decline of Dutch 
prosperity, but very little on the rise of Belgian 
industry. Such incompleteness necessarily de- 
tracts from the book’s general value. 
DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


TRESPASS is very common in the country in 
summer. Very few cases come to court because 
the offence is not easily brought home to the 
culprits. It usually involves proving damage to 
crops. A gate lifted off its hinges, a double 
track across a hayfield, damage to fences and 
hedges by picnickers, may sound paltry, and 
farmers and smallholders are often too busy 
to follow the matter up. In any case, it is often 
not one act of damage that enrages the owner 
of a field, but two or three in succession by a 
series of trespassers. Thus it comes about that 
people who take the liberty of entering a field 
and are careful not to damage anything find 
themselves being driven out with little cour- 
tesy. The farmer gets a poor opinion of towns- 
folk and has no time to sort sheep from goats. 
The townsman puts his country cousin down 
as miserable, dog-in-the-manger. It all makes 
bad propaganda for both sides. A farmer re- 
marked to me the other day, ‘I don’t under- 
stand them at all. They come here and go mad, 
as if they'd never seen a field before. If 1 went 
to town and behaved as they do I'd be locked 
up.” 
Divinc Docs 

Most dogs swim and not a few take to the 
water at the slightest provocation. When I had 
a dog I used to let him swim when he felt like 
it. He was fond of the water, but he would 
never put his head beneath it to retrieve any 
object thrown for him. I mentioned this to a 
friend the other day and was told of a dog 
that was able to dive and swim down to a 
depth of something like twenty feet. The depth 
of the particular pool was known and the dog 
had been used to bring up dead salmon likely 
to contaminate the water. My friend told me 
that he was later given another dog, one by 
no means young. The older dog watched the 
salmon-retriever performing and dived into the 
water himself. At first he could only dive and 
get down two feet, but gradually he, too, 
acquired the ability to swim to a considerable 
depth. Both dogs, I was told, had a little collie 
blood in them, a fact to which my friend con- 
sidered they owed their extraordinary intelli- 
gence. 
Season Upsipe Down 

It always seems an upside-down world when 
one gets news of the seasons from the southern 
hemisphere. Here Welsh mountain sheep have 
been back for some time from their lowland 
grazing, enjoying the sweeter grasses and herbs 
of the hills in which they will remain for 
several months. A letter from an Australian 
correspondent, Mr. Max Henry, of Chatswood, 
NSW, tells of the process in reverse in May. 
‘Autumn has for many years witnessed the 
movement of the sheep and cattle from the 
higher mountain ranges down to the winter 
pastures on the slopes and plains,’ he remarks. 
‘The actual date of movement depends on the 
fall of the snow, which within limits varies 
from year to year. It may sound queer to find 
tattle movements in Australia dependent on 
snowfalls.’ Before November our sheep will be 
coming down from the hills while the Austra- 
lian farmer, anticipating summer, will have 
taken his flock back to the high ranges. 


CARE OF BEANS 

Young runner beans are aitractive to slugs 
and need protecting with soot or slug-killer. As 
the plants shoot they become tougher, how- 
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ever. Later it may be found that the first 
blossom fails to set in pods and the remedy 
will be found in spraying and watering, both 
best done when the sun is off the garden. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No, 2. BRIAN HARLEY 
(from his book ‘Mate in Two Moves") 
Wuite to play and 
_ mate in two moves; 
solution next week. 


BLACK, 11 men. 


i a 


pe | Ail chess players 

1 1 and _ preblemists 
a - will have heard 

cl ra with deep regret of 
ive ta 1 the recent death of 
2 Mr. Harley, a 

strong player and 

A one of the finest 

u “{ problem composers 
wenn 40 eas of the day. Solution 

, , to last week's prob- 

lem: B—K4!, threat KtxKt. A_ brilliant 


‘cross-checker’—I leave solvers to work out the 
variations. 


AN ELECTRONIC WORLD CHAMPION? 


The possibility of a chess-playing automaton 
has always been an intriguing speculation. 
Baron Wolfgang von Kempelen, in 1769, made 
one (in the form of a cross-legged Turk, life- 
size and in a turban) which, amongst other 
triumphs, defeated Napoleon in 1809: but the 
skill in the Baron’s construction lay solely in 
concealing the live player who was in fact 
always hidden in the contraption. 

It is not until very recently, however, that, 
with the invention of high-speed electronic 
computers, the idea of constructing a machine 
capable of playing a good game of chess has 
been taken at all seriously. How might it be 
done? The method of exhaustion of possi- 
bilities is out of the question. Even if we gener- 
ously reject absurd moves and take the very 
modest estimate of 3 moves per position and 
50 moves each all told we get 3! or about 
1047-7 games; allowing the machine to examine 
100 million of these a second it would take 
about 1032 years. This being vastly in excess 
of the estimated duration of the universe, the 
machine would inevitably excéed even the 
slowest time limit. The only possible solution 
is to provide the machine with a method of 
exercising judgement on positions, so the ques- 
tion to be answered is this: ‘Can one break 
down the act of judgement into the assessment 
of a large number of component elements, 
give marks for each (so much for good develop- 
ment, so much for spatial advantage, so much 
for good pawn structure and so on), total these 
marks and arrive by an automatic (though 
undoubtedly very complicated) process, at the 
best, or at least at a very good, move?’ If this 
could be done then the machine would be 
carrying out the equivalent of a_ process 
normally regarded as ‘thought’: if in addition 
it could be made to learn from experience, by 
recording, analysing, classifying and indexing 
its errors, Botwinnik might have to look to 
his laurels! 

I do not believe this to be possible: but it 
might be, and it would not be entirely futile to 
try and jind out. The field of chess being 
extremely limited, but one in which consider- 
able depth of thought is possible, is admirably 
suited to a philosophical inquiry of this kind, 
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Bookery Cooks 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 276 
Report by Joyce Johnson 
1 have acookery book consisting of recipes supplied by well-known people. One compiled 
from recipes by fictional characters might provide more entertainment for the mind 
than for the palate. For the usual prize competitors were asked to submit entries for the 
Carrollean or Shakespearean sections. 


Any hopes I had of finding some interest- 
ing yet practical dishes for the next occasion 
when I entertain have not been fulfilled. 
Only two had any gastronomic appeal and 
both of these were for Rosepetal Jam; 
Marjorie Kidd sent the more enticing one 
with ‘green figs and apricocks and mul- 
berries’ but it ended cruelly with Titania’s 
admonition: ‘But let no humans, Elves, 
your treasure spy: For they, being mortal, 
of that jam will die.’ 

So menus will continue as before. How- 
ever, some recipes are worth a place in the 
filing, if not the kitchen, cabinet; and beside 
the first and second prize-winners (£3 to 
Barbara Rickard, £2 to D. R. Peddy), | 
would include three White Knight Puddings 
(Brenda Horrex, N. Hodgson and Mrs. 
Florence Laing), the Unicorn’s recipe for 
Plum Cake (Pibwob), the Mad Hatter’s 
recipe for Tea (Mrs. Ormerod), Mock 
Turtle Soup (A. W. Dicker), Puck’s Pickles 
(Nan Wishart) and two rather sinister ones 
from Lady Macbeth (J. Aitken and John 
McIntosh). 

I disqualified all White Knights, of 
course, who did not include blotting paper, 
gunpowder and sealing-wax in their ingredi- 
ents; as well as those who sent in Wonder- 
land or Looking-glass recipes without giv- 
ing any hint as to which characters were 
responsible for them. Even more careless 
were two other competitors who sent in a 
Black Hogg Pudding from the Vicar of 
Bray, and a Stygian Stew from Milton. 

H. Russell Davis sent in some light- 
hearted and witty lines from Ariel on the 
subject of Bee Wine, but he cannot have a 
prize because they contained no recipe for 
this obviously potent brew. His whole 
effusion appears a little confused, and | 
can only conclude that he wrote it while in 
his (cowslip) cups. 


PRIZES 
(BARBARA RICKARD) 

The Red Queen’s Thirst-quenching Biscuits 

‘Everyone knows,’ said the Red Queen, ‘that 
nothing quenches thirst like a good, dry biscuit. 
And when I say thirst | mean a thirst that you 
would call hunger. Here, | repeat, is the recipe. 
Someone, I perceive, has remarked that as I 
have not yet given the recipe, I cannot repeat 
it. But in Looking-glass Land, you know, we 
repeat first, and then say what we are repeat- 
ing afterwards. As a precaution, you know. 

‘To make the Biscuits (or if it is winter you 
may prefer to call them something else, for 
variety), take I Ib. of flour and your coat off. 
I say take, but it is prudent to ask first if away 
from home. Blend with | teaspoon of fat from 
which the grease has been carefully removed, 
and whatever treacle you happen to have in 
your well. Pound the mixture with a croquet 
mallet, add—or multiply, if you find that 
quicker—water to taste, and roll out on a 
chess-board. Cut into squares and serve 
running.” 


(D. R. PEDDY) 


Shylock’s Poitrine de Chrétien Antoine 

Take exactly 1 lb. prime Christian breast. 
After removing all blood, soak weu, skin, 
sprinkle with the juice of a lemon which has 
been squeezed till the pips squeak, and roast 
over slow-burning fire. Baste with palm-grease 
and cover with breadcrumbs; Passover bread 
should be used in order to eliminate any sug- 
gestion of doughiness. Serve with well-strained 
*Mercy” Sauce 

It should be noted that this dish’s distinction 
is in its complete lack of richness; even a single 
bean or sausage will destroy this. 


COMMENDED 
(BRENDA HORREX) 
White Knight Pudding 


The White Knight rode up just as I was 
taking the ginger out of the bread. ‘Mine,’ he 
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said triumphantly, falling into the mixing- 
bowl. He scrambled out and hung on to the 
clothes-horse to dry off. ‘It was a glorious 
pudding, you know, he said dreamily, ‘and 
takes no time at all.’ “Then it can’t be very 
substantial,’ | began, ‘no time... ,’ but he 
went on excitedly. ‘The basis, you see, is blot- 
ting paper because it absorbs all possibilities, 
Take seven pieces and wrap them round a 
castle; then add plots of gunpowder beaten up 
with a stick of sealing-wax. When it's 
bubbling . . . ,” he faltered,*. . . stir, stir ina 
pink mouse and the top of the beehive. He 
began to slip gently off the clothes-horse, 
‘It ought to set then; it ought to, but perhaps 
it does depend on the time after all.’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 279 
Set by J. M. Cohen 


A prize of £5 is offered for a translation 
in similar form of this sonnet, ‘Averse de 
Mai,’ by Emmanuel Signoret : 

Les demeures du jour s'écroulent; leurs 
décombres 

Fument sur la montagne. Ah: 
tison 

Transforme en blocs cendreux de nuages et 
d’ombres, 

Les temples d'or léger ow riait la saison. 


! quel affreux 


Bient6t sur les ormeaux, les rochers, les 
mers sombres, 

Sur la prairie en féte et la blanche maison, 

Pluie! on entend sonner la lyre aux riches 
nombres 

Dont les 
U'horizon. 


cordes sans fin trainent sur 


Mais soudain sur ton char aux rayonnanies 
roues 

Tu télances, soleil, tu bondis, tu secoues 

De tes flambeaux mortels la frayeur et 
l'amour. 


Tes coursiers de la pluie ont gonflé leurs 
pourines; 

Toi, le laurier au front, de tes mains 
purpurines, 

Riant, tu rebdtis les demeures du jour. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 279,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC], 
must be received by June 28. Results in the 
Spectator of July 8. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 839 


ACROSS 
1 The auctioneer’s approving comment 
is full of promise (4, 4). 
5 Spadeful of earth? Nearly all (6). 
9 Unlikely admonition from the lion- 
tamer (3). 


10 The Imperial cipher by the sound of it 
is rank (6). 


aon WwWWN 


come C. 11 Eros’ cup (anag.) (7) 
15 Fifty per cent. staff cut on the field oP s. ‘ 
(5-3-4). 14 Dismount under duress (7). 
18 These creatures are not silos (12). 16 Pin a page and make it well (8). 





23 ‘And now thou art a 
(Byron) (8). 


24 1 perform though interrupted by a 


Film reputation ? (6). 

We sold pins for small change (6). 
Hazel’s boy friend (7). 

I am the law of the forest (4). 


1 get very loud after the bridge at 
Avignon ! (7). 


12 Literally associated with Sesame (6). 7 Legal process takes the bun (8). 
13 What's left over seems to be half 8 Methuselah enjoyed it (4, 4). 


thing’ 17 Thered motor that was blown up (8). 
19 Seeker of the 1 down reputation (7). 





DOWN 


BEN 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
aad « book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of 
opened alter noon on June 2% and addressed: Crossword No. 839, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


politician (6). 

You have probably just taken it in 
hand (6). 

Back chat of the golf-course (8) 

By implication, better trees (6). 
Bedch-wear for men? (8). 


Dumb air displayed by a poet (7). 
“That very night shall Romeo bear thee 
hence to ——" (Shakespeare) (6). 
Quadrupeds expert in navigation? (6). 


She showed a deal of change in her 
make-up (4). 











the first two correct solutions 





Solution on July 1 


The winners of Crossword No. 837 are: Miss O. MaNsBripae, 4 Chertsey 
Street, Guildford, Surrey, and Miss E. J. Boyp, 29 Bootham Crescent, Yorks. 


Solution to No. 837 on page iv 
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UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


Ten Years’ Progress 


The following are extracts from the statement by Sir Brian E. S. 
Mountain, Bart. (the Chairman), circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 29th January, 1955: 

The past year has been one of remarkable expznsion. 

Prices Trust Company Ltd. (Trading as John Collier): Our 
Consolidated Accounts include the last twelve months’ profits, 
and the profits of the previous seven months to 30th January, 
1954, are not included. 

Alexandre Ltd.: In November, 1954, we made an offer to 
acquire the Ordinary Share Capital of Alexandre Ltd. by the 
exchange of 5 Ordinary or “A” Ordinary shares of Alexandre 
Ltd. for 4 new Ordinary shares of 5/- each in our Company, 
and this offer has been accepted. 

The business is trading very satisfactorily and I have no 
doubt it will add substantially to the progress and expansion 
of our Group. 

Consolidated Accounts 

The Group Profit, before Taxation, amounts to £4,038,379, 
an increase of £1,436,795 over the previous year. Of this sum 
£863,100 has been earned by the new Prices businesses in the 
twelve months under review and the remaining £573,695 is 
attributable to the old businesses within the Group, which 
show a profit increase of 22 % above last year. 

The net profit of the Group after taxation amounts to 
£1,843,157, an increase of £993,118 over the previous year. 

We have declared a dividend of 50% this year on the capital 
as doubled by the free scrip Issue last year, and the amounts 
placed to reserve have risen this year from £440,419 to 
£981,705. 

The Group now trades from over 700 branches ranging in 
size from large department stores, warehouses and deposi- 
tories to retail shops. In addition we own 12 factories with a 
working floor space exceeding | million square feet, which 
alone employ nearly 10,000 work people. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows that the Group's 
properties have been valued at varying dates, and your Board 
are now considering a fresh valuation to ascertain the present 
worth of our properties 

The Ten Year Review shows the considerable progress 
made in the time that we have been fortunate in having Mr. 
Joseph Collier as our Managing Director, whose great energy 
and foresight has contributed so much to the success of your 
company 

In each year the turnover and profits have substantially in- 
creased and this year’s record profits are more than seventeen 
times those of ten years ago. In the same period substantial 
sums have been added to reserve each year, and it has been 
possible for you to participate in the increased prosperity of 
your business by way of increased dividends. 

The growth of the Assets employed in the business has kept 
pace with the increase in profits. The Issued Share Capital of 
the Parent and Reserves of the Group after deducting Good- 
will have risen practically eight-fold from £1,058,394 to 
£8,457,942. 

Future Prospects 

Turnover since February, after making proper adjustment 
for new acquisitions, shows a satisfactory increase over last 
year. In addition we shall have in thecurrent year the benefit ofa 
full year’s trading profits of our new subsidiary, Alexandre Ltd. 

As a result of the developments of the past few years, our 
interests are now more widely spread and in the coming year 
we look forward to opening new branches and rebuilding and 
modernising a number of others. I believe we are well placed 
to meet competition in the retail trade and in the absence of 
any material worsening in the economic condition of the 
nation, | look forward next year to placing before you another 
satisfactory report On Our current year’s trading. 
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UNITED DRAPERY STORES LIMITED - 


JOHN COLLIER X 400 retail Branches 


RICHARD SHOPS xX 58 branches in the U.K. 


ARDING & HOBBS of Clapham Junction 


THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESSES OF U'D'S 


ALEXANDRE xX Over 130 retail Branches 


JOHN BLUNDELL x 61 Branches and Stores 


JOHN FISHER X 15 Stores and Branches in Scotland 


SHINNERS of Sutton 


and 9 other department stores 


Executive Offices: 364-366 Kensington High Street, London, W.14 
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MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 


Sales exceed £107,000,000 
99°, Goods made in Britain 








Revaluation of Properties 





Extensive Programme of Store Development 


Annual General Meeting of 
was held on the 9th 
l ondon, W.1. 


(Chairman and 
sided, said 


lite twenty-ninth 
Marks and Spence! Lid 
June at 82. Baker Street, 

Sir Simon Marks, D.Sc 
Jomt Managing Director), who pr 


Ladies and Gentlemen :— 

May I take it that in 
usual practice the Directors’ 
Accounts may be taken 


accordance with our 
Report and 


as re id 4 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Our profit, after tax, amounts to £4,468.000 
an increase of £1,451,000 over last year. 
Provision for taxation alter making allow- 


ances for Budget changes requires £4,800,000 
against £4,850,000. With £2.561,000 brought 
forward there is £7,029,000 available for dis- 
tribution 

The Directors recommend a Final Dividend 
of 30 on the Ordinary and ‘A’ Ordinary 
Shares which, together with the Interim Divi- 
dend of 15 makes a total of 45°, for the 
year. Last year’s dividend was equivalent to 
324 on the present Ordinary and ‘A’ Ordin- 
ary Capital. After the transfer of £2,000,000 
to General Reserve, the payments ol dividends 
snd other appropriations set out in the Direc- 
tors’ Report, the balance to be carried forward 
is £7.515.000, 


REVALUATION OF PROPERTIES 

In my speeches since the war | have referred 
more than once to the considerable 
represented by our properties, the 
majority of which were 
before the war. 

At the end of July last year the Board in- 
structed Messrs. Healey and Baker and Messrs. 
Hillier, Parker, May and Rowden to prepare 
a joint valuation of the Company’s Freehold 
and Le easchold Properties. This “monumental 
task,” to quote their Report, was completed 
recently and their certificate is now available. 
The figure set upon the value of the properties 
at the 3lst March, 1955, is £35,297,191, as 
against our book value of at the 
same date, and an original nearly 
£ 16,000,000. 

In their Report to the Board the Joint 
Valuers emphasise that ou are situated 
almost without exception in premier positions 
in the principal shopping centres of the main 


reserve 
#reat 


iwcquired and built 


4 > 222 
£12.563,333 


cost of 


Stores 


towns and cities throughout the country. 

They point out that a very large percentage 
of the stores at present operating have been 
completely of ubstantially reconstructed 
within the last twenty-five vear they draw 


particular attention to the high standard of the 
talf amenities and other accommodation not 
normally scen by the public. including the food 
storage and preparation room where 
every ellort has ce the most 
ynditions 


been made to su 
lygienic cK 
They conclude thei 

ne statement 
‘We are of the 


Report with the fol- 


opinr1en 


that the group 


of operational properties, which has taken 

many years to build up, forms a most 

valuable and outstanding retail chain 

which under present conditions would, 

for all practical purposes, be virtually im- 
possible to repeat.” 

It is gratifying to have this independent 

judgment of the success of the policy we have 

pursued so consistently since the formation of 


the Company. | am grateful to the Partners 
of Messrs. Healey and Baker and Messrs, 
Hillier, Parker, May and Rowden for their 
Report. 


We have incorporated the new value of our 
properties in the Accounts for the year 
1954/55. The surplus revealed by the valua- 
tion, amounting to £22,733,858, has been 
credited to our Reserve Accounts. The sum 
of £3,410,643—the amount by which the cost 
of our properties had been written down—is 
now brought back and added to the General 
Reserve; the balance of £19,323,215 has been 
credited to Capital Reserve. 

Certain installations which had previously 
been accounted for under the head of Fixtures 
and Equipment were included in the valuation 
as an integral part of the building. These items, 
which include heating, lighting and ventilating 
installations, have now been allocated to the 
Properties Account. 

We have reviewed the rates of Depreciation 
applied to the Company's Fixed Assets and 
have decided that lower rates are adequate. 

We spend a great deal of money maintain- 
ing these assets—-which include our properties, 
fixtures and equipment—in first-class con- 
dition. If | may quote once more from the 
Valuers’ Report, they say:— 


from our inspections we are able 
to record that the properties in the occu- 
pation of the Company appear generally 
to be in excellent order, the decorative 
condition of the retail stores and princi- 
pal offices being exceptionally good. In 
our view the high standard at which these 
properties are maintained merits special 
comment.” 


POST-WAR STORE DEVELOPMENT 


During the war we Jost a number of our 
stores through bombing, many were damaged, 
and all of them suffered years of enforced 
neglect. In quite a number of these cases the 
main fabric of the building was affected; roofs 
and floors were in a bad state, and the general 
condition was much below our standards. The 
most urgent need, therefore, was to rebuild 
and restore these properties. 

Building controls and restrictions continued 
to be applied for some years to our class of 
property with almost war-time severity. The 
amount of work which we could do in this 
first phase was, therefore, limited. But as 
building restrictions were eased we put in 
hand a developing programme of structural 
and decorative work. 

it was not until 


1951, six vears after the 


end of the war, that we were at last able to 
begin the rebuilding of our bombed stores 
Whilst the carrying out of this task became a 
priority, the work of modernisation and im- 
provement continued over the whole system 
| am glad to say that fourteen of the bombed 
stores have been rebuilt and are trading, and 
that the rebuilding of the last one is under 
way. With its completion, the scars which war 
inflicted upon us will have been healed. 


These stores have been rebuilt to high 
standards of construction. They are more 
spacious, they accommodate more customers 
in greater comfort and enable them to see and 
handle the wider range of merchandise we 
now offer. Modern systems of heating, light- 
ing and ventilation have been installed and the 
amenities for the staf_—Dining Rooms, Rest 
Rooms and the like—have been planned on 
the most up-to-date lines. Following a tra- 
dition established many years ago, the 
frontages have been designed to fit in with 
the character of the cities in which they stand. 
We believe them to be imposing landmarks 
in the shopping centres of those cities. 

With the complete removal of building 
controls in November 1954 a new phase be- 
gan. At long last we were free to draw upa 
more systematic plan of development, and we 
accordingly set in motion a considerable pro- 
gramme of work. The emphasis of this pro- 
gramme, which involves an investment during 
the current year of about £3,000,000, is upon 
the extension of some thirty important stores. 
The process of extension in the majority of 
cases means a massive reconstruction, a com- 
plete transformation of the original store as 
to size, appearance and amenities for custo- 
mers and staff. Many of the schemes are well 
advanced—some will be in operation before 
the end of the calendar year and will then 
become revenue producing. 


The costs of building, restoring and de- 
veloping our stores have been heavy. In the 
ten years up to March 31st last the expendi- 
ture amounted to some £18,000,000, all of 
which has been found from _ earnings. 
£15,500,000 represents the cost of develop- 
ment and re-equipment, and the remaining 
£2,500,000 has been invested in the purchase 
of new sites and additional land, and in the 
conversion of a number of important lease- 
holds into freeholds. 


The fruits of this policy of expansion can 
be seen in the volume of business and the 
profits we now report. We plan to continue 
this policy systematically. Many of our stores 
are ripe for development. The investment 
required will be large. A considerable part will 
be found, as in the past, from retained profits. 
But in order to ensure that our development 
goes forward at the pace we consider desir- 
able additional funds will be needed. 

As a result of the revaluation of Properties. 
the Company’s borrowing powers under the 
existing Debenture Trust Deed have been 
greatly increased and facilitate the acquisition 
of such further funds as may be required for 
the develogment of the. business. 
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GENERAL SURVEY 

| am pleased to report that our sales 
again increased substantially during the year. 
Our turnover exceeded £107,000,000 — over 
£13,000,000 more than the previous year and 
£22,000,000 more than two years ago. 

It has been a year of continuing national 
prosperity. With full employment, higher 
wages, and rising productivity, the purchasing 
power of the community is steadily increasing. 
[The standard of life of the great majority of 
our people has risen appreciably. Goods, 
materials and foodstuffs are now available to 
the public in great profusion and variety. The 
nation has indeed come a long way since the 
period of shortages and rationing, less than 
three years ago. 

The fertilization of industry by science and 
technology is surely one of the main causes 
of this remarkable change in our economy. 
Vast opportunities, rich in promise for the 
future, are open to the active partnership of 
industrialists and men of science. This partner- 
ship has already resulted in the establishment 
of entirely new industries, and has given new 
life to many of the older industries. Great 
factories have been built throughout the land, 
involving much capital investment, to develop 
and exploit the fruits of research, invention 
and discovery. 

An interesting feature of this development 
is its widespread character. Every area of the 
country is benefiting from the up-surge of 
industrial activity. This, naturally, is having 
an important impact also on the shopping 
centres of our cities and towns. Our own pro- 
gramme of store expansion has been planned 
to cope with this actual and potential increase 
of business. 

I have already spoken of the way in which 
we have rebuilt, expanded and transformed 
our stores, and of the large investment we 
have made in that side of our development. 
Our work in building up a system of fine 
stores is matched by an unceasing search for 
better goods and improved values, always 
bearing in mind the prices which the public 
can afford to pay. 

This work of up-grading the wide variety of 
goods we sell is a collective effort. Our execu- 
tives and the members of the buying depart- 
ments work in close collaboration with our 
technical and specialist staffs, to whose con- 
tribution we attach much importance. Their 
activities are having a considerable effect on 
the character and quality of our goods, upon 
which our reputation depends. 

It is gratifying to state that 99° of the 
goods we sell are made in Britain. Last year 
British mills supplied some 90 million yards 
of woven cloth and approximately 30 million 
pounds weight of hosiery yarns for our gar- 
ments. 

Our food division is benefiting by the fact 
that raw materials are now in free supply. 
We are therefore able to specify the best 
ingredients for particular products which are 
in great demand. Our policy of developing a 
selected range of high quality foodstuffs from 


the foremost producers in the country is 
meeting with success. 
As you are aware, we demand the highest 


standards of hygiene and cleanliness in_ the 

production or handling of foodstuffs, and we 
enjoy the co-operation of our suppliers and of 
our staff in this policy. Our efforts in this 
connection have brought us praise both from 
our customers and from the public health 
authorities, 


POPULARITY OF “ST. MICHAEL” 
TRADE MARK 
Our customers, who are very discerning and 
selective, are quick to respond to our im- 
Proved values. Our brand name “St. Michael” 
Is accepted as a hall-mark of quality and taste. 
lt is one of the best known and most popular 


trade marks and our goods are appealing to 
an ever-increasing number of customers. 

We concentrate much effort in creating these 
values and services which have won the con- 
fidence of our public. We shall strive to main- 
tain their good will—an asset which we cherish 
most highly. 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 

It is always a pleasant duty to pay tribute 
to our manufacturers and suppliers, and to 
thank them for their co-operation. The pro- 
duction of the large quantities of goods and 
materials we require, and the high standards 
we set, have faced them with many problems. 
They have adopted new techniques, installed 
new machinery, increased their factory space, 
and given special training to their staff. Many 
are investing large sums of money in order 
to expand still further their business with us. 
This is evidence of their confidence in our 
future progress together. 

We give much thought to the ways in which 
we can help to iron out seasonal fluctuations 
in production. We try to estimate our require- 
ments well in advance, and in consultation 
with our suppliers arrange a steady rhythm 
of production and delivery. This system brings 
about substantial econemies in costs, the 
benefit of which we pass on to our customers, 
on whose approval and support both we and 
our suppliers are dependent. 


STAFF AND WELFARE 

It has been my privilege for many years, on 
behalf of the Board, to thank the members 
of our staff of all grades for their devoted 
service, which means so much to the success 
of the business and the high reputation which 
our Company enjoys with the public. 

The well-being of our staff is of deep con- 
cern to the Board, and we encourage every 
activity of our Personnel and Welfare Depart- 
ments directed to that end. We regard welfare 
work as an important and, indeed, inseparable 
part of staff management. Our welfare 
activities are many and varied, and our 30,000 
staff are distributed throughout the country. 
But I am happy to say that those who are 
responsible for this work maintain that per- 
sonal touch without which their efforts would 
lose much of their value. 

In the planning of our stores, our Dining 
Rooms, Rest Rooms and other amenities are 
specially designed for the comfort and con- 
venience of our staff. Every day we provide 
meals at a very modest charge for all our 
staff—a service which alone employs 1,200 
persons. 

I have to report with much regret the death 
of Mr. J. Levi. our Dental Superintendent. It 

was thanks to his initiative that we were able 
to inaugurate our dental services as long ago 
as 1935. In his last Annual Report, for 1954, 
he stated: “A study of the Reports sent in 
by our 202 inspecting dentists shows that a 
very high proportion of the Company’s em- 
ployees continues to make good use of the free 
services offered under our Inspection Scheme, 
and that, as a result, their dental health has 
been maintained at a very high level.” 

Our welfare and health services are, of 
course, only one element in the happy atmo- 
sphere throughout the business. The extensive 
provision which we make for training and 
education is much appreciated by our staff, 
who know that an expanding business is one 
with great opportunities for personal develop- 
ment and promotion. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ THANKS 


Mr. Leslie Brown: Ladies and gentlemen, the 
chairman has expressed thanks to the staff for 
their loyal and excellent work during the year 
and he has paid tribute to the suppliers and 
manufacturers for their co-operation, tributes 
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which we as shareholders most heartily 
endorse. But this meeting would not be com- 
plete without a tribute also being paid to our 
chairman and his colleagues on the board. 

No company can prosper without an 
efficient and loyal staff, particularly, as in the 
ease of this company, when personal service 
and efficiency are of such vital importance. 
Such service would not be obtained unless we 
had a contented staff and I am sure we shall 
all applaud the policy, to which the chairman 
has referred; of close and continuous attention 
to the well-being of the staff and the conditions 
under which they work. 

The company’s reputation has never been 
higher for the quality of the goods which it 
supplies and again we support the board’s 
policy of close and friendly co-operation with 
the manufacturers to develop their skill and 
technique to the present point where the value 
for money given in our stores is unequalled 
by any other store. 

My company, the Prudentiai, has been 
closely associated with Marks and Spencers for 
nearly 30 years now, since it became a public 
company in 1926 when we were privileged to 
provide finance to inaugurate the programme 
of expansion and development which has 
brought this company to the forefront. Sir 
Simon has frequently told me of those early 
days when he and my predecessor, Sir George 
May, later Lord May, planned this develop- 
ment, when they talked and dreamed of the 
future and its glories. Yet | am confident that 
the most fanciful of their dreams has been 
surpassed many times, with great benefit to us 
shareholders and greatly to the benefit of many 
customers and to the community as a whole. 

For any business there is never an end to 
progress. You go on or go back, The chairman 
has told us of the present programme for 
systematic development and modernisation and 
I have no doubt that long before that pro- 
gramme is completed the next step will have 


been investigated and planned with the 
thoroughness which characterises all the 
operations of this organisation. 

My company have been very happy with 


their close association with the development. 
prosperity and phenomenal progress to date 
and we have every intention of remaining inter- 
ested in the future progress. We have every 
confidence that, in the hands of your directors. 
the progress will be soundly conceived and 
efficiently executed and that in their hands the 
resultant prosperity is inevitable. A business 
like this does not just evolve out of nothing nor 
does it keep going of its own momentum. The 
inspiration and foresight, the guidance and 
the drive, have been supplied by our chairman, 
Sir Simon. Mr. Sieff, and their colleagues on 
the board and I count it a great privilege to 
propose a very hearty vote of thanks to them, 
together with the whole of the staff throughout 
the country, for their work during the past 
year, I call on Mr. Seebohm to second that. 

Mr. Seebohm: May I, on behalf of your 
shareholders—perhaps I should say your 
smaller shareholders—offer our congratula- 
tions and second the vote of thanks, 

In reply, the chairman said: Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Seebohm, I am personally very much touched 
by your presence here today, and particularly 
by those references to a “by-gone age” 26-30 
years ago. | am very happy indeed that you, 
Mr. Brown, are carrying on the tradition which 
was laid down by Lord May (previously Sir 
George May) who was the fount of much 
inspiration to me and my colleagues. 

Men come and go and I am delighted that 
we have now in that very important position 
our own friend, Mr. Brown. I have learned to 
know him during the last few months, although 
the roles have been reversed. | am older and he 
is younger. Sir George was older and I was 
younger but the fact is that it is an association 
of which my colleagues and I are extremely 
proud, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


WHEN a government asked a Royal Com- 
mission to report on so complicated a 
question as ‘The Taxation of Profits and 
Income,’ it was virtually certain to 
get two reports, and the minority report 
was bound to be written by the Socialist 
economist, Mr. Nicholas Kaldor, and 
countersigned by the two trade unionists. 
The majority report of this Commission, 
under the able chairmanship of Lord 
Radcliffe, adheres to the insistence of the 
tax code on actual ‘receipts’ from a defin- 
able source of trade or adventure or 
employment. It recognises no mere im- 
provement of a _ person’s financial or 
material position as constituting income 
According to the minority report, how- 
ever, ‘the taxable capacity of an individual 
consists in his power to satisfy his own 
material needs, i.e., to attain a particular 
living standard.’ This is a quite unwork- 
able definition for the practical purposes 
of tax-gathering, and it is no doubt in- 
serted to give voice to the Socialist attack 
on the maldistribution of capital and the 
Labour Party's call for the taxation of 
capital gain. 

Although the ideological division be- 
tween the majority and minority reports 
detracts from the value of this Com- 
mission’s work, I do not want to suggest 
that it was a mistake to let Mr. Nicholas 
Kaldor fire his Socialist broadsides on the 
taxable front. The majority were clever 
enough to point out how many of his shots 
went wide of the mark. Where majority 
and minority agree, the result is all the 
more impressive, and the Inland Revenue 
should be grateful for a host of useful 
practical suggestions. In the important field 
of company taxation it is a great advantage 
to have majority and minority condemning 
the two-tier profits tax and agreeing that 
there is a taxable capacity in corporate 
bodies which is separate from that in indi- 
vidual citizens. The majority would abolish 
the differential tax on distributed profits 
or dividends and would substitute a small 
flat-rate tax on total profits, that is, in 
addition. to income tax. The minority 
would have a straight corporation profits 
tax with no income tax on company 
profits. I am inclined to agree with the 
minority that, as the graduated income tax 
on individuals is, in fact, an entirely differ- 
ent tax from the proportional or flat-rate 
tax imposed on companies, there is every- 
thing to be said for a formal separation of 
the two in the interests of simplifying our 
very complicated tax structure. It would 
then be possible to vary the rates of com- 
pany taxation without varying personal 
taxation, or vice versa. 


. - * 


The fact that the Stock Exchange has 
just published its figures of total market 
values at the end of March, showing a rise 
of over £3,000 million at £33,796 million 
over the year, adds interest to the debate 
on taxing capital gains. The minority case 
is that capital gains increase a person's 
taxable capacity by increasing his power 
to save or spend, and since these gains 
are not distributed among taxpayers in 
fair proportion to their taxable incomes, 
being concentrated in the hands of pro- 


perty owners (and particularly the owners 
of equity shares), their exclusion from tax 
constitutes a serious discrimination in 
favour of a particular class. The majority 
reply is that the law makes a distinction 
between profits arising from property 
which is committed to a tradé or adven- 
ture, which is taxable, and profits arising 
from, or accruing to, property which is not 
so committed, which is not taxable. The 
majority do not wish this distinction to be 
abolished. I think they are right because 
the capital gains arising from, or accruing 
to, property not adventured in trade are 
taxed, and most heavily taxed, at death by 
way of the estate duties. Also the State 
coliects an increasing revenue as property 
increases in value from the 2 per cent. 
Stamp Duty, which brought in nearly £45 
million last year. lf the State thinks that 
property owners have become too rich, it 
can always increase the estate duties or 
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levy a special tax on capital, as Sir Stafforg 
Cripps did, by capitalising investment ip. 
come: but I am convinced that taxing 
capital gains would lead to fresh inequities 
and, in a period of inflation, to frightfy 
muddles. As the majority point out, there 
are also administrative objections to 
capital gains tax. A large expert staff would 
have to be recruited; the measure would 
be complicated by exemptions, qualifica. 
tions and offsets for losses; there would 
have to be different treatment for long. 
term and short-term gains; and _ there 
would be no automatic outside checks 
available to the tax inspectors as there 
are in the case of income from employ. 
ment and trading. That seems to be the 
final answer to the minority. I am reminded 
that the resourceful Dr. Dalton, who 
caused a huge rise in capital values by his 
cheap money policy, never attempted to 
tax it. His successor resorted to a iax on 
capital, but not on capital gain. The next 
Socialist Chancellor will have such a slump 
on the Stock Exchange to greet him that he 
will have to devise a tax On capital losses 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Tue bull market in industrial shares has 
blazed its way into fresh triumphs. The 
index at 212.6 as I write has now risen 27 
points or nearly 15 per cent. in a month, 
and I would say that this pace is too hot 
to last. To what extent American buying 
has helped to reduce the market supply of 
shares it is impossible to guess, but it has 
been an important factor. That again should 
induce caution on the part of the British 
investor. Outstanding have been the shares 
in which Americans are interested — 
Imperial Chemical up 2s. at 56s., Associa- 
ted Electrical up 5s. at 86s. 6d., Court- 
aulds up 2s. 6d. at 50s. 6d. and Metal Box 
up 18s. at 112s. 6d. on the record results. We 
may hear what Mr. Butler thinks of the 
Stock Exchange boom in the debate on 
Thursday. 
* . > 

METAL BOX was one of my six ‘blue chip 
selections for the new year. Its sales and 
investment income for the year to March 
was over 20 per cent. up and its net income 
nearly 45 per cent. up at £2} million. The 
percentage earned on the equity capital 
(increased by 10 per cent. bonus) was 704 
against 474 in the previous year. The divi- 
dend is being raised from 15 per cent. (or 
the equivalent of 13 ;; per cent.) to 20 
per cent. and a one-for-one free scrip 
bonus is thrown in. Furthermore, a ‘rights 
issue is to be made in ratio of two for one 
on terms to be announced later. At 112s. 
the shares yield 12.7 per cent. on earnings 
and 3.6 per cent. on dividends, If the 
coming ‘rights’ issue enables the public to 
acquire shares on yields higher than those 
mentioned, the opportunity is one that 
should be seized. COURTAULDS is another 
‘growth’ equity of the first class. For the 
year to March its trading and investment 
income increased by 6} per cent., and its 
net income by no less than 46} per cent. 
The dividend is being raised to 10 per cent. 
against the equivalent 8 per cent., and earn- 
ings at 36} per cent. are sufficient to cover 
this rate 3.7 times. It should be noted that 
British Nylon Spinners, the nylon subsidiary 
which is owned jointly with ICI, retained 


in its business last year over £2.7 million, 
which is about 2} times the dividend paid 
to its parents. If these retained profits are 
added Courtaulds’ total earnings would 
amount to 42 per cent., which would 
allow an earnings yield of over 16 per cent. 
at the present price of 50s. A dividend 
yield of 4 per cent. with this cover should 
be regarded as attractive. 
* * * 

The MARKS AND SPENCER mystery was 
finally cleared up by the chairman, Sir 
Simon Marks, at the annual general meet- 
ing. The revaluation of properties, which 
resulted in a surplus of £22.7 million being 
credited to the reserve accounts, was under- 
taken mainly to increase the borrowing 
powers under the existing mortgage deben- 
ture trust deed, which limits the total of 
debentures to 60 per cent. of the value of 
freehold and leasehold property. The direc- 
tors have embarked on a systematic plan of 
development, involving the extension and 
reconstruction of thirty stores, which is 
more than can be financed out of retained 
earnings. £3 million will be spent this year 
and no doubt an issue of debentures will 
eventually be made (up to £18 million will 
now be possible) to complete the finance. 
This will please the ordinary shareholders, 
for the profits accruing to them will rise 
with the extension of counter space. Last 
year sales increased by over £13 milion 
to over £107 million and, remembering that 
last summer was abnormally bad weather. 
the increase in sales this year might well 
show a steeper increase. As the chairman 
remarked, with full employment, rising 
wages and rising productivity the purchas 
ing power of the public shopping at Marks 
and Spencer stores must steadily increase 
‘The fertilisation of industry by science and 
technology’ was the happy phrase he used 
to describe the amazing change in the 
national economy. At 7Is. to yield under 
34 per cent. on dividends and only 5.3 per 
cent. on earnings, Marks and Spencer shares 
are not immediately attractive. They should 
be bought when markets have returned toa 
more sober phase, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 








Group’s Good Year 





Lord Baillieu’s Speech 


Tue Fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., was held on 
June 13 in London. 

Tue Rr. Hon. Lorp Battuieu, K.B.E.. 
C.M.G., the Chairman, in the course of his 
speech said:— In my speech last year | 
referred to the fact that trading during 1953 
had in general been on a steadier basis than in 
the previous year with demand at a much more 
normal level. This pattern continued during 
1954. The maintenance of full employment 
and the high level of business activity in the 
United Kingdom resulted in a ‘substantial 
increase in demand in most branches of our 
business. Overseas demands also increased 
with the result that the turnover of the Group, 
including inter-company sales, showed an 
increase from £243 million in 1953 to £262 mil- 
lion. During the year, however, the prices of 
many products were on a lower level so that 
this comparison of turnover values does not 
give a true picture of the increased activities 
of the Group. It is difficult to express our vary- 
ing range of products in terms of a common 
unit, but we estimate that, over all, the volume 
of the Group increased by about 15 per cent 
This was achieved in the face of intense com- 
petition, not only in the United Kingdom, but 
in every country in which we manufacture or 
to which we export. 


of course, our principal raw material. Just 
to refresh your memories I would remind you 
that at the end of 1951 the price was 41d. per 
lb., whilst a year later—in December, 1952—it 
was 27d. per Ib., and by December, 1953, it 
had fallen still further to 17d. per Ib. In 1954, 
however, this downward movement was fre- 
versed, with the price rising gradually in the 
early part of the year, more rapidly towards 
the end, and finishing at 30d. per lb. Thus dur- 
ing the year we had an increase of 13d. per Ib., 
and so far in the current year the price has 
kept more stable at around 26d. to 27d. 

I make no apology for restating these move- 
ments in the price of rubber, as I think it is 
only right that you should appreciate the very 
great difficulties your Board and Senior Execu- 
tives have in controlling costs and selling 
prices when the principal raw material, and 
consequently the major portion of cost, fluc- 
tuates to this extent. Fortunately, during 1954 
we did not suffer the heavy inventory adjust- 
ments of the two previous years. On the other 
hand, as the selling prices of our products 
reflect no more than our increased costs as 
they occur, we do not derive any benefit from 
inventory gains. I think this is an important 
point to mention as there appears to be an 
impression in some quarters that when the 
price of rubber rises the Dunlop Group must 
make substantial profits on inventories. 

What I have just said amply confirmed 
when reference is made to our profit margin 
which during 1954 was 6.2 per (belore 
tax), compared with 6 per cent. in the previous 
year, and our unit profit during the year was 
somewhat lower than in 1953. You will see, 
therefore, that as our volume has increased 
we have operated on a lower margin of profit 


cent. 


LETHENTY TEA ESTATES 


Record Crop 


THe fifty-seventh annual general meeting of 
The Lethenty Tea Estatés. Association, Ltd., 
was held on June 10 in London, Mr. W 
Cooke, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1954: 

An all time record crop of 1,057,510 Ibs. 
made Tea was secured, an average yield of 
1,078 Ibs. per acre, which compares with 
1.049.836 Ibs. in 1953. It is evident that the 
continued high yields for the past two years 
confirm the soundness of the Agricultural 
Programme of recent years. 

I was able to visit your property in January 
this year, and after many years’ knowledge of 
the estates comprising Lethenty Group, I was 
greatly impressed with the splendid cover of 
tea on all divisions. I came away, knowing your 
property ts in first-class hands and results bear 
witness to this. 

The current year’s crop is estimated at 
1,000,000 Ibs. Crops to date continue to come 
in well, and at the end of April were 534,650 
Ibs. or 163,300 Ibs. in advance of last year’s 
figure. To date 130,855 Ibs. have been sold at 
an average price of 39.4d. per Ib. 

The Chairman, addressing the meeting. said 
that he had some fairly good news of the 
present position. The crop to the end of May 
was 661,650 Ibs. against 505,650 Ibs. last year, 
a very substantial increase of 156,000 Ibs. That, 
of course, had a favourable effect on the cost 
of production, which, he was glad to say, to 
the end of April was just under one rupee per 
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LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1. A GROUP OF XXth CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS, Daily 10-5.30. 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-19 Old Bond St., 
W.1. PISSARRO—SISLEY Charity Exhibi- 
tion with many pictures shown for the first 
time in England, Admission 2s. 6d. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sa. 
Pastels snd Studies by CAMILLE 
PISSARRO. Paintings by LAWRENCE 
GOWING and ROBERT MEDLEY. 
10+5.30, Sats. 10-1, 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork Street, W.1. HENRY MOORE draw- 
ings; GARBELL paintings, 

SCULPTURE by Josephine de Vasconcellos. 
Pairtings by Delmar Banner. R.W.S, Gal- 
leries, 26 Conduit St., W.1. Daily 10-5. 
Thursdays 10-7. Saturdays 10-1. 

SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1, Sunday, 
11 a.m., June 19. Professor T. H. Pear, 
M.A., “The Cult of Austerity in the Social 
Studies.” Adm. free. Free copy Monthly 
Record on request. 

STRUCTURALIST DESIGN by Hilaire 
Hiler, tectonic painting wh contemporary 








furnishings. Heal & Son, 196 Tottenham) 


Court Road, W.1. 
“THE OBJECTIVE STUDY of Crowd 
Behaviour’: Prof, L, S. Penrose opens dis- 


cussion on his book, 8 p.m. Wed. June} 


22nd—45 Russell Square, W.C.1, Chair- 
man: Dr. Norman Glaister. Adm. Free. Org 
by Medical Association Prevention of War. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: 
American Primitive Art, 1670-1954. Week- 
days '1-6, Sundays 2-6; closed Monday. 
Admission free, Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station, 





PERSONAL 


BEFORE YOU BUY those shares see what 
the ‘Investors’ Chronicie” has to say. It is 
the best informed and widest read financial 
weekly. Two issues free of charge from 32 
Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2. 
CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep- 
tionists, Management, Dietitian Caterers, 
Medical Secretaries. Successful postal 
courses. Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton 6. 

CANCER PATIENT. (55544). Poor man 
(60), with wife and two children, is unem- 
ployed and without adequate bedding. Also 
needs extra feeding. Please help us to care 
for him (also thousands of other sad cases). 
Jewellery welcomed.—National Society for 
Cancer Relief Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Sweet, 
S.W.1. 

GENEALOGIST & RECORD SEARCHER, 
Family pedigrees carefully traced in York- 
shire, Southern Counties, Robert G. Ham- 
shaw, The Moorings, Leeds Road, Selby, 
Yorks. Tel. Selby 663. 

GENTLEMEN, DON’T BUY. Have your 
shirts repaired as new. Moderate charges 
New cuffs, 4s. 6d.; new collar and band, 
7s. 6d. Work of highest standard. Post 
shirts) for free estimate or send for full 
price list w Joanna, Dept, 18, 26 South- 
bourne Grove, West Southbourne, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants 

NO CONFIDENCE IN THE GOVERN- 
MENT will be debated at Fleet Street Par- 
liament, Alliance Hall, Palmer Street, near 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, Monday, 20th 
June, 6.45 p.m, Visitors welcome 
WANTED, GENTLEMAN WITH CAR 
to share quiet home life. Beautiful but rather 
isolated ctry. 1} hrs. by train Pulboro to Lon- 
don; 6 miles Pulboro. Share expenses of car 
Mod, terms F.B. Mrs. Johnson, Albion Hse., 
Sutton, nr. Pulboro, Sx. Sutton, Sx. 224, 
OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY to join 
lively party superb holiday Switzerland via 
Black Forest, September.—Box No. 939, 





ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift tor all occasions, Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world, From 1 an 
to 5 gens. a box. One quality only—the best 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., $3 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelisfield 
Green 232/233 
SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 837 

ACROSS.—1 Strife 4 Esoteric 10 
Orotwnd. 11 Wildeve. 12. 13 William and 
Mary. 1% Ratchet. 17 Brenner 19 Spanner 
21 Enchain. 23 Cats. 24 Chainmaker. 27 
Miranda. 28 Caramel 29 Sceptred. WW 
Essays 

DOWN 1 Slowworms 2 Rootlet 3 
Four-in-hand, 5 Sewing-bee. 6 Tile. 7 Rie- 
mann. 8 Chevy. 9 Adam. 14 Benchmarks, 16 
Torch-race, 18 Rent rolls. 20 Astarte. 22 
Ack emma 23 Combs. 25 Inch 26 Gnat, 


Reyistered as a Newspaper. Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office Dec. 23, 1896. Published by THe Spectator Lrp., at iis Offices, 99 Gower St., Londo 
W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Gate & PoLDEN Lrp., Ideal House, Argyll St., London, W.1, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. Subscription Ra 
to any address in the World: 35s. per annum (52 weeks). Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas, 1¢d.; Canada (Canadian Magazin: Post), 1d.—Friday, June 17, 19 
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SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot| N-W.3. Hampstead 3986. hotel, delightfully situated on sea front 


| interesting booklet about garlic; that} DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland) RYE. The Hope Anchor, R.A.C., AA, 
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CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder] MARCH : Deserts are advancing on a 2,000, BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Cour Ww. 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your mile front throughout three continents at; Cliff. Tel.: 1944 33 rms. 220 yds. sea front, 
own practitioner, Details from The Contact| 30 miles a year. SCIENCE AT YOUR/Gardens, Putting Green, Garages jon 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, SERVICE (recent invention): A new Floor-! lative food. 7 gns Summer, 74-9 gns. x 
South Kensington, S.W.7. [a Sa Cleaning; A New Fire-| ETRE, Co. Meath. Aclare House Hotel (Pos. 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., °!8¢¢: A Plug-in Etectric Teapot for motor- taj address, Drumconrath) 40 miles north of 
arrange payments for Micro's, Corneal and| ‘S's: A Rubber Dustpan. | Dublin, for a perfect Irish holiday. Beauyj. 
Contact Lenses, Free booklet from Dept.) ‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for fully furnished, excellent food. Salmon 4 
274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, W.1,| you. No Sales—No Fees tuition. Free $2) Trout fishing. Riding «tables with instructor 
Telephone GER. 2531. Branches in main “Know-How Guide to ‘Writing Success’| for beginmers. Terms from 10 gns, wkly 
towns. from B.A. School of Successful Writing Lid...) Ashley Courtenay recom 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female|!2+ New Bond Street, London, W.1. |FALMOUTH BAY HOTEL. A younger 
and the Human Male sent on by post,| LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbon. | sister of the Falmouth Hotel, offering per. | 
Write or call for our Free Price List and| Theses, Plays. Accuracy assured. E. Jennings,| sonal regard for individual comfort, over. 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag,| 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone | looking sea; lift, cosy lounges, fully licensed, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. DX. STORIES WANTED by the British Institute/ Terms: from, 30s. daily. Special Holiday 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec-| Of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent} © egaeag 

Suitable stories} GOATHLAND.—North Yorkshire Moors 


trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root) House, Regent Street, W.1 ; 
for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or| te revised by us and submitted to editors on} Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of reaj 


20s. monthly. Free Trial. Write for illus.|@ 15 per cent, of sales basis. Unsuitable| country and the heather. Super comfort, 

particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre| Stories are returned with reasons for rejec-|) Home Cooking. H. & C. water—electric 

Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street Gias.| tion. Address your MS. to Dept. C.23.| fires & bedside lights all rooms Village 

gow, C.2. ; FREE, “The Professional Touch.” concern-| Served by buses & trains. 

THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE, | 2%, 0% Courses and Criticisms from Dept. GUESTS received. Attractive house facing 

Sales, maintenance and advisory service on| - : ; | South—mod. cons. Borders Kent, Sussex 

all labour-saving garden machinery and) WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting | amid beautiful surroundings. Good food 

equipment, All makes on show. GOD-| {tee booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept.| attractively served—everything home made 

FREYS. 104-112 Marylebone Lane, W.1. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. | Pretty Garden. Terms 54 guineas ail year 

WEL. 6842 and Brenchley, Tonbridge, Kent. £6-£12 INTERESTING POSTS available —|foUnd. Marchant, Tickners,  Hawkhury, | 


ee —_________.|Call at Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 : 
a Duke St., W.1. MAY. 6626. HORSHAM—Convalescence at Honeywood 





SHOPPING BY POST yea os _____ | House, Rowhook, Horsham, Sussex. Phone 
——— =| Oakwood Hill 389, Ideal for rest and recu- 
PURE COSIA RICA & KENYA COFFEE.) EDUCATIONAL | peration. Full nursing attention. Dietetics 


After 15 years a really Pre-War Quality iio iS | Physiotherapy. Building and Slimming Diets 
Cotlee of unequalled excellence. Roasted just| ADMINISTRAT. VE AND SECRETARIAL | Beautiful country residence. Wireless every 
before dispatch. Immediate Letter Post —. for ae os _ well-educated | bedroom. Excellent cuisine. Apply brochure, 
Delivery. Special Sample Offer. Berry or| tls. anteen. St jodric’s Secretaria: JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEL , 

Ground. ost Paid. —/|College, 2 Arkwright Road, London, Clement's Der. the Island's newest *.. 















a ~! oe yg Het Private bathroom; orchestra, fully licensed: 
arents desiring vacancies and men and) 19-16 guineas. Brochure “R.”” Tel Centra 
—— 7 a | women seeking teaching appointments, also 4455 sh ect : nT 
zA iC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwith-) Matrons and Assistant Matrons, should apply “ES ‘ Mans . ! 
Standing sensational new drug and serum|to R. J. S. Curtis, M.A. (T.W.E.), Hon —. oa oe — — — 
discoveries, the truth about garlic as a) Secretary, Public Reiations Committee. In- AMBLESIDE 9325. bias - 
remedy for rhevmatism stands as it has|corporated Association of Preparatory, Oo me . . 
stood for 5,000 years: that powerful purifier! Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. wong y~ oe yo ~ Guest 
and healer given by Nature for the use ]  EWECT! - ome, fully booked for August, has vacan- 
of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised ee ore pony = cies July, September, October. Comion, 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving NORTH - WESTERN POL YTECHNIC. good cooking, personal attention. —Apply 
rheumatism at its root. Send SOs. f0F| prince of Wales Road, N.W.5. (GUL 1154). Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, Chipping 
1,000 tablets, six months’ treatment, and » chap oa 54). | Campden. 


Lane, London, E.C.3. 




















immemorial remedy of Nature. Garlisol| Park, W.11. Individual wition for exami-| approved. Licensed. Superb position in a 



















Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. nations, Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B.| lovely centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216. 
General | Certificate at all levels. Tel. SUSSEX DOWNS. Monks Rest Guest House 
— = = | PARK 7437. 1(17th Century), Jevington, the village in the 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-| Downs, Easy access Eastbourne. All com 
LITERARY tion.— University Law, Accountancy, Secre-| forts. Brochure. Polegate 178. 





MAKE YOUR PEN PAY FOR YOUR) Gee of houcuiee te aerial. General THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac. Corn- 
HOLIDAY! New faces, new places, new epee ) C eae a * — swase y pier wn |wall. Perfecr for a restful holiday. Every 
experiences will provide exciting, novel and| Wi. clan a teee een agp Meco comfort in a charming, old-world seiting, 
acceptable material for articles, stories and) evan or subiects in which Aecsneecita res directly facing harbour, safe bathing, mag- 
sketches, Why not let The London School of Memsnoiten © slle: (G40). s Alb: ©! nificent cliff/country walks, good touring 
Journalism (founded by the leading news- all pope Vi eh St bos. ans, OT) centre. Garage. Terms 6-7} ens. Phone 264 
paper proprietors) help you to produce sale-|*""" ~ gpm thw aes * | SWITZERLAND—Stay at BON ACCUEIL, 
able = contributions by correspondence INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in CHATEU-d'OEX, the 18th century Chalet 
coaching? Its expert tutors have put) Secretarial subjects for Graduates and othets;| with every modern comfort run by a young 
thousands of writers on the road to success.|6 Months and 14 weeks courses begin at Anglo-Swiss couple. Wonderful view, Alpine 
Why not you? Advice is free, fees are low.| frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge.) sora walks. riding. tennis, swimming, pri- 
Write today for “Writing for the Press”|2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). — os sod cee an my 1 
post free from Prospectus Dept., LONDON’ oxFOoRD AND COUNTY Sec School. 34 : : a 
SCHOOL OF Jot RNAL ISM, 57 Gordon St. Giles. Comprehensive training. Grad 

Square London, WC.1 MUS 4574. Course Next term September 19. Pros HOLIDAYS & TOURS 

li cee derorlgguthses nen awicnaygmatianinal POSTAL TUITION f G Cc f AUTUMN AND WINTER CRUISES BY 

* r. - ° » — or sen ert. o 

AUTHOR'S TYPEWRITING SERVICE ¢) Egucn. (all examining Boards), London B.A., CARGO AND TRAMP SHIP. Passages 
Specialists m MS. preparation for press; B.Sc., M.Sc.Econ., B.S. Sociology, LL.B., Canada/U.S.A and elsewhere available 
professional finish. Bookwork, novels, etc..| BR Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- Brochure from: A. BOWERMAN LTD., 28 
punched and bound. Best white bond sup- fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from) Ely Place. London, E.C.1. Tel. Holborn 1887, 
























plied 2s. per 1,000 words; carbons quarter|c@ fp Parker. M A LL.D Dept. B92 . am santa 
ao senke adie . . . » M.A, - . . 2. GREECE IN AUTUMN 
chess ‘Kent Steeple, Stede House, Harriet-| Wolsey Hall, Oxtord (Est. 1894) Ideal weather for cruising and bathing. 
s 

oe . - ST. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, Warwick. Tel. Personally conducted tours 
BOOKS BOUGHT. Van calls London area. 5;2/ Boys’ Preparatory. Shakespeare ROMI ATHENS = MYCENAE 
The Hammersmith Bkshop, W.6. RIV. 6807.) Country. 1} brs, (rail), London | EPIDAURUS OLY MPIA DELPHI | 
CALL AT ONCE — interesting posts from 7a: COLLEGE OF COMMERCE,| CRETE RHODES NAPLES 
£6 to £10.—Maytair Secretarial College. 57 pRISTOL. SCHOOL OF Ante LSS sen (124 and Sept 29-Oct 3? 

rom 100 gns. inc tudents 90 






Duke Street, W.1 MAY. 6626 STUDIES provide a full-time course, from 


CHAMBER'S JOURNAL, July, 2s Selected Sept. 26, 1955-July 20, 1956, Which in- © - ‘ Ss 
from the Contents DAWN ADVEN- cludes a period of industrial experience ee ee eee Cal eneria 















TURE: On “Devil's Island’ convicts catch Comprehensive fee £20. Detailed prospectus : , alan : 

and export hundreds of thousands of butter-| from Registrar. e = TaEA han ele ay 

flies every year. SHIP OF THE DESERT: SS CORDOBA TOLEDO MADRID 

There is never a moment when a camel will! as . . - 

not snap its master’s arm off if it has the ACCOMMODATION Ist class — a. a cl. rail 
oc “+ c 







chance, A FORGOTTEN WATERWAY :) BED-SITTING-ROOM, large, quiet. Phone, 95 guineas incl 
None but the oldest Cornishmen remember! & ¢ water.—Apply Phone MUS. 1294.| OLYMPIC TOURS, 
the canal to which Bude owes its existence, me . 25 South Molton Street, London, W.1 
without doubt the most ingenious work of) — | . i ay. — 
its day. THE VIKINGS OF GREEN- HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES). + enn 

AN : her. Erik the ounde HELLENIC CRUISES (one by yacht) ar 
LAND: Leit's father. Erik the Red, for d . a * 

BOG NOR,.— Quict Guest House. Good food, exciting ART TOURS w SPAIN, IIAI 





a colony here at the end of the tenth century 
Long homespun dresses, stockings, and hoods) home comfort, pleasant garden. Vacancies: and FRANCE with University 


have been miraculously preserved in the J¥ly-Sept. Widworthy, Sylvan Way. Tel. 350.) guides. Example: PREHISTORIC CAVE 
frozen earth, NATIVE OR FOREIGNER :| BRACKLESHAM BAY HOTEL, near OF FRANCE, archacvlosical coach & 
Among trees, surprising foreigners are the Chichester, Sussex. Every amenity for the With A.D. Lacaille, F.S-A., loth to 3 
plane-tree, sycamore, horse-chestnut, sweet| perfect holiday with complete informality July £51 (students £44). Write now for d 
chestnut, walnut, larch and fir. PLANES and perfect comfort; good tood; good cook-! tills to ACADE MIC TOURS, 106 Ke 
WORK FOR WOOL : New Zealand sheep! ing and grand wines, Private beach; tennis;| Hieh Str., W.8 

farmers drop superphosphate on marginal children’s ponies, American Bar. Dancing.| SOLE CARAVAN, Somerset edn. 3-bert 
land—an aerial topdressing for the moun- Vacancies for June, a few for July. For bro-| All cons. 14 mis, sea. 4-5 ans, Tent (2 bed 
tain pastures’ DESERTS ARE ON THE chure write or phone Bracklesham Bay 326. ‘also avail. Wingficld, Seavington, Iiminste 
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